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FROM THE BRANCH ADVISOR 

(DIRECTOR GENERAL - LAND EQUIPMENT PROGRAM MANAGEMENT) 


by BGen J.R. Marleau 

hese are times of change. Since 
my appointment as Director 
General - Land Equipment 
Program Management (DGLEPM) 

1 May 95, changes resulting from 
Operation Excelerate have been imple¬ 
mented, altering the face of the organiza¬ 
tion significantly. Included in this issue 
is an article detailing the new LEPM 
organization and its underlying concept 
of operation. I encourage all of you to 
read it carefully. Although the organiza¬ 
tional changes have taken place, the real 
change is yet to come: the process re¬ 
engineering, i.e. the way we do business. 


For the next several months, the LEPM 
staff will be trying to juggle three work¬ 
loads; the daily tasks using the old way 
of doing things, the change activities, 
and the new tasks involving work which 
may be unfamiliar and requiring the 
implementation of new business prac¬ 
tices. The confusion will eventually 
dissipate as we settle into the new 
modus operandi. 

My appointment as Branch Advisor will 
have been a short one indeed. By the 
time this issue is printed, my successor 
will already have been appointed. Please 
do not misunderstand; I am not leaving 


as DG. ADM(Per) has made changes 
which cap Branch Advisor appointments 
at the rank of Colonel effective 1 Sep 
95, disqualifying me for the job in the 
process. Nevertheless, I remain the 
Chairman of the EME Senate and in that 
capacity will remain as the guiding light 
for the EME Branch. I will also take 
every opportunity to participate in EME 
activities across the country. Col Gerry 
Walsh will assume the Branch Advisor 
appointment and work closely with the 
EME Senate to ably represent the 
Branch. 

I believe that strides have been taken to 
ensure that EME survives the changes 
ongoing within the CF. One key tool to 
accomplish this is the EME Branch 
Strategic Plan which has been approved 
by the EME Senate. It is planned to 
have copies widely distributed in the 
near future. 

CWO A.E. Rest is retiring after more 
than 35 years of loyal service to the CF 
and the EME Branch. I would like to 
take this opportunity to thank CWO 
Rest on behalf of all EME members for 
his dedication and hard work and to 
wish him the very best in retirement. 

I would also like to extend a warm 
welcome to CWO W. Devlin who will 
assume the Branch CWO duties. ♦ 
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COLONEL COMMANDANT’S CORNER 
- COL M.C. JOHNSTON 


Opening of the Major John 


- A page of history 

by Capt W.J. Knight 

£ £... six tanks bogged down in the minefield forward of 
the infantry line. Tanks are buried up to their spon- 
sons and are exposed to enemy fire on three sides. 
Tanks are to be used in another attack being planned. 
Recovery needed now ...” Captain J.C. Armstrong, com¬ 
manding 60 LAD attached to the Three Rivers Regiment, 
received that message during his regiment's advance to 
Ortona. After the Sappers had cleared a route through the 
minefield, Captain Armstrong and the LAD sergeant, 
Sergeant F.J. Fontaine each commanding a recovery tank 
proceeded to extricate the tanks from the battlefield. It 
took several hours but their efforts ensured that the tanks 
were available for the attack as scheduled. Captain 
Armstrong was awarded the Military Cross and Sergeant 
Fontaine the Military Medal. 

A half century later friends 
and members of the 
Armstrong family gathered 
at the Militia Training and 
Support Centre Meaford on 
November 17, 1994. In a 
simple moving ceremony 
the Centre's new state of the 
art workshop was named the 
"Major John C. Armstrong, 

M.C. Building" as tribute to 
a man who had served his 
country with courage and 
determination. The building 
was officially opened by 
Colonel Murray Johnston, 
the EME Colonel 
Commandant, and three of 
Major Armstrong's children, 

John C. Armstrong Junior, Peter P. Armstrong and Louise 
Donegani. The ceremonial guard made up of Craftsmen 
from CFSEME and the Meaford Maintenance Section was 
commanded by Lieutenant W.J. Knight. ♦ 


C. Armstrong, M.C. Building 


- The Ribbon Cutting 

by Mr Peter P. Armstrong 

his is truly a recognition and celebration of our father 
and the role he played in the Italian Campaign and 
specifically the Battle of Ortona. I'm sure if Dad were 
with us, he would want to say three things: 

First, this action at Ortona was a group effort - not only 
with Sgt Fontaine's direct help, but the entire "60 LAD" 
group as well. 

Second, that you are to be congratulated on what you have 
accomplished here at MTSC Meaford - not only with this 
facility, but with the Forces as a whole in these most 
difficult times. Again congratulations to you all. 


Third, that if you knew my father, ( as many close friends 
with us today did), you would know that he would be quite 

embarrassed by all this 
fuss. He would proba¬ 
bly excuse himself at 
this point and go to the 
lake for some fishing - 
his favorite sport. ♦ 


Cutting the ribbon: Mr John C. Armstrong Jr, Mr Peter P. Annstrong , 
Ms Louise Donegani and Col Murray C. Johnston . 
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FROM THE BRANCH CWO 


by CWO A.E. Rest 

here are many rumours circulating about junior 
leader training (JLT), so here are the straight goods. 
JLT has been decentralized and passed to the three 
environmental commands. Each command must provide 
JLT for all personnel wearing its DEU. CFSEME has 
reviewed common EME training to ensure that it is up to 
date with Army requirements. Adjustment training has 
been developed and courses should gear up in the near 
future. 

Army junior leader training (AJLT) sets the same standard 
for all support and combat trades except the infantry. They 
must take additional training. Pilot courses were conduct¬ 
ed and the PPCLI Battle School approach has won the day. 
Training has been divided into two parts. Part one (18 
days) is a common-to-all phase which includes POs that 
are normally completed in a garrison environment. 
Examples are drill periods, methods of instruction and mil¬ 
itary law. Part two is a field oriented phase. Armoured, 
Artillery, Engineers and Support trades complete all POs 
on the current CLC in a 20 day period. Infantry personnel 
complete POs on the current ISCC over a 33 day period. 

AJLT is more demanding than JLT but it provides the skills 
required by Army junior leaders. Some Branches have 
reported abnormal failure rates but this does not apply to 
EME. A review of course statistics (Jan 94 to Apr 95) has 
confirmed that our failure rate is about the same as it is for 
the combat trades. Preparation is the key. If you are nomi¬ 
nated for AJLT make sure you are physically and mentally 


prepared for the chal¬ 
lenge. Brush up on 
the soldier skills that 
may have become 
rusty. How long has 
it been since you 
used a map and com¬ 
pass for night navi¬ 
gation? Remember 
to be assertive when 
you are given a lead¬ 
ership role and sup¬ 
portive when some¬ 
one else is in charge. 

Many EME soldiers 
have done extremely 
well in the past on the old Army Jr NCO course and the 
CLC. With a little extra effort you can do the same. 

By the time this Journal hits the street I will have relin¬ 
quished the appointment of Branch CWO and charged off 
into retirement. The past four years have been challenging, 
to say the least. They would have been difficult had I not 
been blessed with unqualified support from all members of 
the EME family. Thank you all, from the bottom of my 
heart, and best wishes in the future. Look for some words 
of wisdom from CWO Devlin, your new Branch CWO, in 
the next EME Journal. 

Arte et Marte ♦ 




EME ASSOCIATION NEWSLETTER 


by Maj (Retdj F.G. Legg 


V ictoria area EME personnel attended the 11 November 
1994 Remembrance Day Parade held at the Cenotaph, 
Municipality of Saanich, B.C. The laying of the 
wreath, in memory of those craftsmen who gave their lives in 
service over the past 50 years, was the final page in the Victoria 
area 50th Anniversary Celebrations. ♦ 


The wreath bearer, Craftsman J.E. Evans, Maintenance Company 11 
Service Battalion, is escorted by Cpl J.J.L.F. Rouleau, BEME 
Workshop CFB Esquimalt, and Maj F.G. Legg (Retd), Chairman 
Victoria Chapter EME Association. 
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/ LETTER TO THE EDITOR 

j Comments on the EME Journal or amendments and corrections are always welcome, 

as all the branch members benefit from the accurary of the information that the editor publishes . 

Branch Dress tradition 

Congratulations on the excellent 50th Anniversary Special Edition 
of the EME Journal, a first class record of the year's activities 
across the country and overseas. It is one of the few recent issues 
that I have enjoyed reading from cover to cover, or at least to page 
32. I had the pleasure of attending the weekend in Borden and the 
Freedom of the City in Kingston. 

I assume that this edition will be used as a source document for 
many years to come, so I would like to comment on the picture of 
the Colour Guard that appears on the cover and again on page 11. 

The caption reads "...circa 1944". 1 believe that 1950 or 1951 
would be more accurate. 

Notice the battle dress blouse worn by the soldier on the left, it was 
the post-war finished lapel. In contrast, the one worn by the soldier 
on the right is the war-time pattern capable of being closed at the 
neck. 

Comments 

Col MacLean is correct in his observations. The "circa 1944" date is the editor's error and should have been "in the 1950s". 
The editor wishes to commend the owner of the uniforms, Cpl A. Tony Beresford of 2 Service Battalion, and several of his 
friends for their dedication in recreating the Branch's traditions. 


TOWARDS THE 21ST CENTURY 


The soldier in "blues" on the left is wearing two rows of ribbons; 
most unlikely in 1944. I don't think that patrol dress was intro¬ 
duced for general wear until several years after the end of the 
Second World War. 

All four soldiers are wearing the "Horse" RCEME cap badge 
which came into use in 1950. 

1 make these comments to set the record straight - and in no way to 
detract from the excellence of the publication. Keep up the good 
work. 

Arte et Marte. 

Al MacLean, Col (Ret'd) 

Kingston, Ontario 


by Capt H. Wubbolts 

n 28 February 1995 Mr Kurt 
Mueller, Chairman & CEO of 
Dataware presented Brigadier- 
General V. Pergat, DGLEM, with the 
first two CD-ROMs in the EME Branch. 
Land Maint 001 and Land Maint 002 
contain the Illustrated Repair Parts and 
Scales manuals (MX’s) for all Land 
Equipments. Director Land Engineering 
Support (DLES) is the OPI for the 
Development and Implementation of 
Electronic Technical Documentation 
throughout the Land Maintenance 
System. Within DLES, DLES 4 is the 
technical authority for the CD ROMs 
and is therefore responsible for defining 
requirements and overseeing the produc¬ 
tion. DLES 2 is the Implementation 
Authority and therefore is responsible for 
the efficient and effective introduction of 


CD ROM technology within the LMS. 
All Land Maint CD-ROM applications 
will utilize the same text retrieval soft¬ 
ware, Megatext, which is the same soft¬ 
ware used on the OLTRS administartive 
documentation CD-ROMs. 

DLES now has plans to issue five more 
CD-ROMs in the coming year as well as 
updating and upgrading the MX 
CD-ROMs by 1 November 1995. 

Each of the new CD’s will cover 
one of the following topics: SMP 
support vehicles and trailers, 

Armoured Fighting Vehicles, 

Weapons (general), Fire Control 
Systems and Optronics (general), 
and a Material Technician’s 
Reference Manual set. A sugges¬ 
tion has also been made for a 
CD ROM to contain all PRS’s, 
the 314 suite of manuals, 


LOMMIS bible, MMS guide and other 
C-04 type manuals. For more information 
of the technical and application aspects 
contact Captain Harry Wubbolts, DLES 
4-2-5, 997-9582 and for information of 
the implementation plan contact Capt 
George Garrard, DLES 2-2-2, 997-9489. 
Both can be faxed at 994-8710. ♦ 
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THE NEW DGLEM, POST OPERATION EXCELERATE 


by Col G.A. Walsh 

ou have undoubtedly heard by 
now that Operation Excelerate 
is going to change the way 
DGLEM is structured and, most impor¬ 
tantly, change the way business is con¬ 
ducted within the Material world of the 
Canadian Forces. The old proverb 
“Times they are a changing” is an under¬ 
statement when it comes to describing 
the initiatives under way at NDHQ. 
Major organizational redesign and 
process reengineering has taken place 
and indeed is ongoing since the imple¬ 
mentation phase of Operation Excelerate 
was launched in Jan 95. 

The DGLEM organization you have 
come to know over the years has under 
gone a radical facelift. In fact it 
exists no more. The concept termed 
“Equipment Program Management 
(EPM)” was developed to provide a 
lean, highly integrated, results oriented 
organization using new tools, business 
techniques and practices to provide 
responsive service to its clients. The 
EPM concept is based on a customer ori¬ 
ented grouping of equipments by fleet 
with due regard for the efficiencies of 
centralized technology and procurement. 
The synergy of combining functions 
within equipment teams is accepted as a 
means to save considerable resources by 
eliminating redundancy and establishing 
an empowered integrated team approach. 
The approach allows all phases of an 
equipment system’s life cycle to be man¬ 
aged on a project or business case basis. 
The overriding criterion is that equip¬ 
ment accountability and single point of 
contact, including full cost attribution to 
the customer, as well as within the Land 
EPM organization, must be achieved. 

The key characteristics of the EPM 
concept are summarized below: 

a. Full Life Cycle Equipment System 

Management 

- employs business case decision 
making for total life cycle 
management 


- full responsibility for all elements 
of equipment management 

- all activities (change/sustain) 
managed as projects 

- separate PMOs do not exist 

b. End to End Processes 

- acquisition is a single process 

- client-focused or outward-looking 
processes 

- hand-offs are minimized 

- total life cycle decision-making 

- seamless materiel support 
processes not fragmented across 
organizational boundaries 

- single materiel support processes 
adaptable to meet demands of dif¬ 
ferent environmental requirements 

- align accountability for service 
delivery with process ownership 

c. Enhanced Accountability Framework 

- clear alignment of process owner¬ 
ship and accountability within a 
single organization 

- business planning 

- performance management system 

- single operating budget 

- service level agreements with 
customers 

- total cost visibility 

d. Devolution and ASD 

- where supported by business case 

- geographic co-location of support 
services with operational entities 

- devolution of authority or empow¬ 
erment of managers at all levels 

- partnerships with industry 

e. Flexible Equipment Management 

Teaming Structure 

- multi-disciplinary, multi-functional 
teams 

- environmental, or client, 
orientation 


- focus on equipment system 
management 

- flexibility to respond to change 
such as divestiture to industry or 
devolution to environments 

- potential to co-locate or integrate 
with PWGSC and/or require¬ 
ments staffs 

- emphasis on generalists and less 
on specialists. 

The application of these concepts and 
principles has resulted in the migration 
of the engineering, maintenance, pro¬ 
curement and supply functions into a 
single team whose focus is on the client 
and whose single objective is to provide 
efficient, effective and responsive equip¬ 
ment system capabilities in support of 
Canadian Forces operations. In simple 
terms, DGLEM and some elements of 
Director General Procurement and 
Supply (DG Proc S) have merged to 
form a single organization known as 
Director General Land Equipment 
Program Management (DGLEPM). 
DGLEM and DG Proc S as they were 
known ceased to exist as of 1 Apr 95 
when DGLEPM was born. 

Key features of DGLEPM are: 

a. Seven Equipment Management 
Teams (EMT) - The team groupings 
were developed considering army 
combat functions, equipment/weapon 
system, technology orientation, com¬ 
mercial/military pattern, and geo¬ 
graphic dispersion. The teams are: 

(1) Directorate Soldier System 
Program Management 
(DSSPM) - responsible for sup¬ 
porting the individual equipment 
needs of all CF personnel 
employed in a tactical or 
operational environment, with 

a focus on operational Army 
requirements. 

(2) Directorate Field Support 
Equipment Program 
Management (DFSEPM) - 

includes field shelters, barriers 
and breaching systems, bridges, 
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water purification and 
decontamination. 

(3) Directorate Artillery Systems 
Program Management 
(DASPM) - indirect artillery fire 
support systems and ancillary 
equipments, including air defence 
artillery systems, field artillery 
systems, and UASTAS. 

(4) Directorate Support Vehicles 
Program Management 
(DSVPM) - standard military 
pattern and commercial vehicles, 
including emergency response b. 
vehicles and airfield ground 
support equipment. 

(5) Directorate Armoured Vehicles 
Program Management 
(DAVPM) - armoured fighting 
vehicles and associated systems, 
including the vehicle platform fire c. 
control systems, armaments and 
peripheral equipment. 

(6) Directorate Land Command 
Systems Program Management 
(DLCSPM) - responsible for 


communications, command, 
control and information systems 
used within the Army, including 
compatibility, interoperability and 
commonality of systems. 

(7) Directorate Program 
Management Common 
Equipment (DPMCE) - support 
to common equipment and items 
such as hardware, workshop tool¬ 
ing, POL, publications and spe¬ 
cialty equipment not managed in 
an EMT. 

Directorate Land Engineering 
Specialist Services (DLESS) - 

specialist and common engineering 
support services provided to the 
Equipment Management Teams as 
well as dedicated support to Army 
trainers and simulators. 

Directorate Land Equipment 
Resource Management (DLERM) - 

business planning and performance 
measurement, LMS planning and 
support to operations, human 
resource management and financial 


management, IM/IT coordination and 
administrative services. 

d. Field Unit - 202 Workshop Depot. 

The proposed organizational structure 
currently being implemented for 
DGLEPM is outlined below: 

The detailed organizational structure of 
each one of these teams is being refined 
over the next few months as we gradu¬ 
ally evolve the structure and complete 
the design and process reengineering 
effort. 

As you can imagine, change as radical 
as this will have a major impact on the 
EME Branch. This has been recognized 
and the EME Branch Advisor initiated 
the development of an EME Branch 
strategic overview. The purpose of this 
overview is to develop an EME Branch 
Strategic Plan to chart the next five years 
and look at how EME needs to change in 
order to keep pace and remain on the 
forefront of equipment system manage¬ 
ment during the 90s and beyond. ♦ 


Bus Planning 


Dir Land Eqpt Resource Mgt 
(DLERM) 

Col Walsh 


Fin/Proc Mgr HR Mgr IM/IT Mgr LMS Ops/Plans 


DGLEPM 
BGen Marleau 


LEPM Admin Coord 


Dir Land Engineering 
Special Svcs - (DLESS) 
Mr Morin 



Dir Arty Sys Program 
Mgt-(DASPM) 

Col (LCol Katynski acting) 


202 WD 
Col Nault 


LSEC 
Land MIS 
ILS 

Haz Mat 

Envir 

R&M/T&E 

Simulators & Trainers 


Dir Program Mgt 
Common Eqpt 
(DPMCE) 

Mr Lockett 


Contract Mgt 
Pubs 

POL, Chem, Rats 
Wksp Tools 
Intra Spec Eqpt 
Hardware 


- Res Mgt/Proc 

- Fd Force Pwr 

- Fd Facilities 

- Mob/C-Mob 

- Bridge Sys 

- Fd Engr Eqpt 


Dir Sp Vehs Program 
Mgt-(DSVPM) 

Mr Umrysh 

- Op Eqpt (SMP) 

- Project Support 

- MSE 

- Proc/Fin 

- PMO MOST (•) 

- Admin 


- Sys Mgr Tank 

- Sys MgrWh LAVs 

- Sys Mgr Trk LAVs 

- AFS Svc Coord 

- Business Ops Mgr 

- DPM LAV 

- ILS LAV 

- Sys Eng LAV 
L Proc/Fin LAV 


- OPEC 

- Sensory/STANO 

- TSS 

- Small Arms 

- AA & CSW 

- RM & AS 

- Proc & Fin 


- Field Arty Systems 

- Fire Control Systems 

- Proc/Fin 

- AD Arty Systems 


Dir Land Comd Sys 
Program Mgt - (DLCSPM) 
Col Dempster 


- Div Soutien 

- Div AQ 

- Div ADM 

- DivV&A 

- Div Mech & Elect 


- Comms 

- EW 

- C2 

- Proc/Fin 

- PM TCCCS 

- PM LFIS 

- PM PDALF 
PM LTEWI 


DGLEPM Organization effective 01 Apr 96. 
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CANADA'S CRAFTSMEN HONOUR WAR HERO 


by Lt(N) D. May bee , Training 
System Public Affairs Officer 


M aterials Technicians paid trib¬ 
ute to an individual of out¬ 
standing devotion and dedica¬ 
tion to his craft. Corporal William Oliver 
Pearson, BC(NL), was honoured by the 
craftsmen at the Canadian Forces School 
of Electrical and Mechanical Engineering 
at CFB Borden on November 25, 1994 
when the new welding training building 
was opened bearing his name. 


"We were really honoured, flabbergasted 
actually, when we were approached with 
the idea of using Dad's name," says Mrs 
Alice Cull, Pearson's daughter. "Dad was 
an ordinary man and a good father who 
never talked much about the war. He 
would probably just humbly smile in his 
modesty if he knew of this. He just did 
his job, never expecting any special 
treatment." 


Corporal Pearson, born in 1898, served 
in both World Wars. On April 26, 1918, 
he enlisted in the Canadian Army in 
Regina as a member of the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police draft. During 
the inter-war years he worked as a 
welder. Early in World War II, he 
re-enlisted in the Canadian Army and, 


because of his talents, soon became a 
member of the 75th Light Aid 
Detachment, RCEME. While his unit 
was attached to the 21st Canadian 
Armoured Regiment, he served with it 
from its landing on the beaches of 
Normandy through the battles in France, 



Belgium, Holland and Germany. 
Throughout this period, Pearson distin¬ 
guished himself, travelling at times just 
to the rear of fighting tanks, doing weld¬ 
ing repairs in the field when it was 


absolutely essential that every vehicle, 
tank and gun be kept in action. 

Pearson was awarded the Bronze Cross 
(The Netherlands) for his actions during 
an incident in Holland on October 25, 
1944. In battle near Wouwsche Plantage, 
the Regiment's command tank required 
immediate welding to stay in the fight. It 
was vitally important to the Regiment's 
success that this tank remain in action. 
With accurate enemy fire raining down, 
and in total disregard for his personal 
safety, Pearson drove his soft-skinned 
truck forward to the command tank and, 
in under two hours, got the job done. 
When the Regiment moved forward, the 
command tank moved with it, continuing 
to direct the Regiment in the push toward 
Bergen OP Zoom in the Battle of the 
Scheldt. 

His work, whether under fire or in the 
workshop, was always of the highest cal¬ 
ibre. His calm, cool efficient manner was 
a source of inspiration to the others in the 
Regiment. After World War II, Pearson 
carried on his welding trade in Vancouver. 
He passed away of a heart attack at the 
age of 64 - on the job with a torch in 
his hand. ♦ 


NEXT ISSUE LOOK FOR: 


Omission 


• OP LANCE - UNAMIR (Rwanda) 

• OP MANDARIN - (FRY) 

• CCUNMIH (HAITI) 

• CFSEME - 10 th Anniversary 

- Common training 


The editor apologizes for omit¬ 
ting to print that the article titled 
“The ERYX Weapon System” 
which ran in the EME Journal 
2/94 was written by Capt 
J.S.R.D. Bertrand. 
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KEEPING THE WAGONS ROLLING 


E/ME 


by Capt R . Dundon 

he situation is confusing even to 
those that have been there. So 
many factions have become 
involved that, for an outsider, it has 
become difficult to determine who is 
fighting whom in the Former Republic 
of Yugoslavia (FRY). In some areas true 
front lines do not exist, there are only 
pockets that are 'uncontrolled'. Everyone 
has a horror story of carnage or atrocity. 
It is a knot of intense hatred that we, as 
ethnically diverse yet tolerant Canadians, 
cannot comprehend. 

Working together, Op Mandarin 
Rotations 2A and 2B completed the 
move of CANLOGBAT from Daruvar 
to Primosten/Sibenik in Croatia, a 
former state of Yugoslavia, only ten 
days prior to the arrival of Rotation 3. 
CANLOGBAT's camp Primosten was 
located four kilometres north of the pic¬ 
turesque town of Primosten. An unused 
campground opening onto the Adriatic 
Sea, the Adriatic Autocamp, was one of 
the only sites close to the major coastal 
city of Split suitable for at least part of 
our contingent support group. The camp 
served as the location for HQ, the 
Logistics Operation Centre, Supply 
Platoon, Movements Platoon, CE, 
elements of the contingent HQ and the 
smaller administrative cells that are 
essential for the sustained operation of a 
unit abroad. It was also our home. 

Maintenance and Transportation 
Platoons worked in the port city of 
Sibenik but lived at the main camp out¬ 
side of Primosten. Conveniently, both 
platoons were located together. The 
proximity of the most frequently used 
vehicles in the unit allowed for quick 
examinations of the fleet as required 
without having to bring the vehicles into 
the shop. I believe both platoons found 
the situation to be mutually beneficial. 
The 'parking-lot' for the vehicles was 
formerly the site of three large oil reser¬ 
voirs. A primary target for naval gunfire 
in 1991, they had burned to the ground 
leaving nothing but slag and a thick 


black tar over which a meter of gravel 
had to be placed to make the site usable. 

Security at the port facility proved to be 
a problem. One of the solutions was 
Wrecker the platoon dog. He proved to 
have a nasty disposition towards 
Croatians and could smell one anywhere 
in our compound. He took the responsi¬ 
bility of security very seriously and 
stopped the theft of vehicle components 
frequently. Word of his ferociousness 
spread and bandits were held at bay sim¬ 
ply by rumour. Table scraps were a 
small price to pay for Wrecker's loyal 
service. 


Supporting the Operation 

CANLOGBAT's Maintenance Platoon 
provided first and second line mainte¬ 
nance support to CANLOGBAT. Many 
individuals had a misconception that 
CANLOGBAT Maintenance provided 
second line repairs for the Canadian 
Contingent. This was not so. Each unit 
was equipped with a maintenance pla¬ 
toon that provided integral second line 
support. This was a peculiar arrange¬ 
ment considering CANLOGBAT's func¬ 
tion in FRY as a contingent second line 
(and limited third line) support group. 


Though a change of doctrine, this 
arrangement worked surprisingly well in 
this situation. When the Croats imposed 
restrictions on vehicular movement 
across the borders and the resupply of 
essential goods faltered, full mainte¬ 
nance support for the CANBATs contin¬ 
ued because of the integration of second 
line maintenance resources. 

Our forty-seven man maintenance pla¬ 
toon was responsible for 320 vehicles. 
There were over fifty-two different types. 
Anticipated difficulties for the vehicle 
technicians due to the diversity of the 
fleet never materialized. They had a 
good mix of skills, training and experi¬ 
ence that enabled them, as a team, to do 
even the most unusual repairs. The true 
difficulty was in acquiring parts for all 
the vehicle variants. 

The CANLOGBAT fleet was the rem¬ 
nants of 4 Service Battalion that had 
been moved south to mount the FRY 
operations after the close of 4 CMBG. 
The fleet was weary, not just from years 
of service in Germany but also due to its 
continuous use since its arrival in theatre. 

CANLOGBAT Maintenance platoon also 
served as the Canadian Contingent's BLP 
for return of damaged vehicles and 



The maintenance facility was on the fringe of the port city of Sibenik, a twenty-five minute 
drive north along the coast from Primosten. 
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equipment to Canada. Typically, the 
vehicles being returned to Canada were 
armoured vehicles which had incurred 
considerable damage due to a mine 
strike. The raw power and lethality of 
the mines in theatre, that could be seen 
as damage to APCs was unbelievable. 

The Pallet Loading System equipped 
Kenworth was the workhorse of the 
fleet. Its ability to load and unload sea- 
containers onto its own back and its 
trailer made it a favourite of large scale 
resupply operations. It had a very fast 
turn-around time at delivery points 
because the operator was not required to 
wait on material handling resources to 
download his shipment. 

HLVW 10 000 L Fuel Tanker 
Modification Program 

The severe road conditions to which con¬ 
voy vehicles were subjected resulted in 
several casualties. One of the most criti¬ 
cal was the failure of the newly acquired 
HLVW fuel tanker. Its failure had conse¬ 
quences that affected the entire theatre. 


Response to the TFR of Feb 94 was 
quick. On 4 May 1994 a Staff Assistance 
Visit (SAV) team headed by MWO 
Paddy Garland arrived at CANLOGBAT. 
By this time the HLVW refuelers 
were failing at the rate of one a week. 
Realizing the urgency of the situation the 
SAV team went quickly to work. 

The following day, two mechanics from 
CANLOGBAT, MCpl Mike Cray and 
Craftsman Brian Holmes, began the 
removal of the first tank from the back 
of an HLVW. Two problems developed. 
First, the manual given to the mechanics 
for the removal of the tank was for a 
prototype vehicle and had no relevance 
to the HLVW in service. Much to their 
credit, they developed their own proce¬ 
dure for the removal of the tank. Second, 
the SAV team discovered that equipment 
they had brought with them was not 
compatible with our 'ancient' welding 
machine. Consequently, a new welding 
procedure had to be developed. They 
decided to remove all defective welds 
and replace them entirely. Though 
sounding simple, a decision of this 


The CANLOGBAT Maintenance platoon was sheltered in a warehouse at the port in the city 
of Sibenik. The warehouse was a considerable size: 24 mx 110 m. 


magnitude affected a fleet of ten vehicles 
and involved many factors. Despite the 
winds and the stifling heat the SAV team 
completed modifications to the fleet of 
HLVW refuelers four days in advance of 
their forecasted completion date. 

We considered ourselves fortunate to 
have the SAV team in theatre for the 
Branch Fiftieth Anniversary. Though a 
much lower key event than the National 
Celebration, it was just as spirited. There 
is a real sense of satisfaction being 
involved in one of the biggest UN opera¬ 
tions in years as the branch commemo¬ 
rated its camaraderie and achievements. 

The work, and the surprises, never 
stopped. I am certain there was not a 
soldier who did not feel drained, physi¬ 
cally and emotionally, after the mission. 
Op Mandarin served to prove that the 
branch's tradition of dedication to the 
job still thrives in the brilliant efforts 
and ingenuity of the technicians of 
CANLOGBAT. ♦ 


MCpl B.J. Smith, member of the Staff 
Assistance Visit, is welding the bottom of a 
HLVW 10 000 Lfuel tanker. 
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CAUTION, BIG TOOL... 


by Capt R . Dundon 

I n their spare time, MCpl Andy 
MacDonald, MCpl Ron Mylrea and 
Cpl John Yoshida volunteered to 
construct a platoon canteen and control 
office. 

On one particularly hot day, just prior to 
departing for the night, Cpl Yoshida was 
in the process of cutting one final beam. 
Due to a lack of electricity in the facility, 
he was unable to use a circular saw and 
had to make due with a handsaw. After a 
couple of strokes the teeth did not seem 
to bite and he was getting nowhere. 

It took him several seconds to discover 
the problem. He was holding the saw 
upside-down...luckily we never equipped 
him with power tools! ♦ 



THE CAMEL TRADER 


by Capt R. Dundon 

I n response to a call for assistance, as 
part of the sector recovery system, 
Maintenance Platoon deployed one 
of its wrecker teams to assist a stranded 
Jordanian vehicle. Coincidently, the 
truck was a former Canadian 5T 
fuel pod that had been pur¬ 
chased by UNPROFOR and 
assigned to the Jordanians. 


As was their procedure, the recovery 
team towed the truck to the Maintenance 
Platoon compound to await collection by 
the Jordanian contingent. 

Two days later a Jordanian captain, 

Capt Abdul, came to the port facility in 
search of his 5T 'pod'. 

C/t WO Bob Pearcey, the 
o/ acting ET 

Of 


at the time, took a glance 



around the lot and could spy only one 5T 
fuel pod truck. With a dismissive gesture 
towards the truck, he turned to the 
Jordanian and said, "Take it. It's yours." 

Genuinely concerned, the Jordanian 
questioned WO Pearcey if it was defi¬ 
nitely his vehicle. He did not want to 
take that which belonged to some else. 
WO Pearcey was being backed up by 
Sgt Dale Prosser who said, with an elo¬ 
quent wave of his pipe, "No, it's OK, it's 
yours. Go ahead." So the Jordanian did. 

Later during his rounds of the compound 
WO Pearcey discovered a second 5T fuel 
pod truck. As it turned out, the vehicle 
the Jordanians took did belong to some¬ 
one else. It was about to be sold to 
UNPROFOR. 

Maintenance Platoon's new nickname 
spread like wildfire - "Bob's Camel Lot 
and Truck Emporium." ♦ 
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CANBAT 2 ROTO 3 JOURNAL 


by Capt M.J. Gallinger and WO 
J.C.F. Jutras 

n Aug 1993, the Lord Strathcona's 
Horse (Royal Canadians) received a 
warning order for a deployment to 
the Former Republic of Yugoslavia. 

We were to replace the 12 RBC Battle 
Group and assume their UN peacekeep¬ 
ing duties at Camp Visoko located 
approximately 30 km north-west of 
Sarajevo in Bosnia-Hercegovina. 

Our initial mission brief outlined that 
the LdSH(RC) Battle Group would be 
primarily conducting convoy escort 
duties for the UN humanitarian relief 
convoys moving through our Area of 
Operations (approximately 800 square 
kilometres) into Sarajevo and the sur¬ 
rounding countryside. As the Battle 
Group was based primarily on 
an Armoured Regiment 
everyone was very happy 
with these orders. The 
Battle Group was config¬ 
ured as two Cougar 
Squadrons (A and Recce 
Squadron), a Mechanized 
Infantry Company 
(B Coy 1 PPCLI), a 
Combat Support 
Squadron (LdSH(RC) and 
1 RCHA), 17 Engineer 
Squadron (1 CER), and a 
Headquarters Squadron. The Battle 
Group consisted of approximately 780 
personnel, 130 armoured vehicles, 195 
wheeled vehicles, 120 trailers, 20 spe¬ 
cialist engineer vehicles, 1500 weapons 
systems, 1200 pieces of communications 
equipment, and 1000 pieces of ancillary 
equipment. 

Maintenance Troop, with an establish¬ 
ment of 73 personnel, was semi- 
decentralized with each of the Cougar 
Squadrons having fully manned mainte¬ 
nance sections. We also had two civilian 
employees working for us full-time in 
the Tire Repair Bay and an Interpreter 
working in the Control Office with the 
LPO Sgt part time. 

Of special note was the fact that we not 
only provided first line maintenance 


support to the Battle Group but we also 
provided second line maintenance sup¬ 
port. A further responsibility that we had 
was the provision of recovery support to 
all UN agencies within our Area of 
Operations. At times this proved to be 
very demanding and time consuming as 
the main route into Sarajevo passed 
through the area we were responsible for. 

Camp Visoko provided the maintainers 
with a first rate facility which our prede¬ 
cessors had worked hard to improve dur¬ 
ing their tour. This was the first time 
that any of us had seen modular tentage 
erected inside buildings. This was to 
provide protection from the ever present 
dust and the cold. Our work area was 
located in the basement of a partially 
completed factory and was the approxi¬ 
mate size of a football field. One 


UNPROFOR reporter referred to it as the 
M ET's vast domain"...the ETSM, MWO 
Spud Howatt, conveniently ensured that 
the Maint O, Capt Mike Gallinger, 
wouldn't be available for the interview. 

The maintenance tasks were, to say the 
least, overwhelming. There was a defi¬ 
nite requirement to plan a working 
schedule that would allow the Battle 
Group to carry out its mission and allow 
us to conduct preventive as well as cor¬ 
rective maintenance. We had to factor in 
an occasional Camp Security task and 
convoy assistance duties including leave 
and R&R convoys which took recovery 
crews back to the coast every six or 
seven days. We also had to contend with 
the fact that, except for the first two 
weeks of our tour, we were continually 


operating at seventy-five percent strength 
as twenty-five percent of our personnel 
were away on either R&R or UN Leave. 
We responded to many repair calls that 
took technicians into the field where they 
provided support to our Battle Group or 
other UN agencies. This operation was 
constantly demanding and it was not 
long before the extraordinary became the 
ordinary and one day became very much 
like the last and each day was known as 
"Ground Hog Day". 

As we adapted to our new working con¬ 
ditions, and became familiar with our 
new surroundings, we had the opportuni¬ 
ty to meet with the REME of BRITB AT 
1 (2 Bn Royal Anglians). This working 
relationship was initiated by 12 RBC, 
due to the addition of three Armoured 
Land Rovers to CANBAT 2's fleet inven¬ 
tory. Being a new, and 
for us an unfamiliar vehi¬ 
cle, with no parts support 
available from Canadian 
sources we gained much 
needed technical advise 
and the odd spare part 
from BRITBAT 1. This 
relationship quickly grew 
and an exchange program 
was set up between the 
two maintenance organi¬ 
zations. Near the end of 
the tour we also had the pleasure of 
meeting and visiting with members of 
the RNZEME LAD (Republic of New 
Zealand) which had a mechanized 
infantry coy attached to BRITBAT 1. 
Many strong friendships were formed 
and it became very evident that many 
similarities between the three Corps still 
exist, both in our traditions and in our 
basic operating procedures. 

The EME 50th Anniversary was 
enthusiastically celebrated by all the 
Maintainers in Visoko and we were for¬ 
tunate enough to have ten members of 
BRITBAT l's LAD in attendance. 
Everyone had a great time celebrating 
the Corps' Birthday despite the two- 
beer-per-man rule that was in effect 
during these festivities. In honour of 



Within the first month of the tour a recovery task was received to retrieve 
an UNMO vehicle which had gone off the road near the Muslim/Serb con¬ 
frontation line. MCpl Frank Thornton and Cpl Dave Johnson responded 
in a Bison MRT accompanied by a two car patrol of Cougars. At the time 
they were dispatched the local situation was calm. Enroute they received a 
message over the radio that the area of the recoveiy was under mortar 
bombardment and that there were now casualties. Upon arrival at the site 
the immediate area was secured and MCpl Thornton and Cpl Johnson 
assisted in rendering first aid to the casualties as well as the recovery 
of one dead body. All of these actions were done while under direct and 
indirect fire. Through their actions and the actions of the Cougar Patrol 
members several lives were saved. 
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our Corps support to the Regiment, the 
Commanding Officer allowed the EME 
flag to be flown for a 
week in front of the main 
entrance to the 
Headquarters Building 
beside the UN flag and 
the Regimental flag. 

Almost every member of 
the Troop, at one time or 
the other, was out work¬ 
ing on the 'line'. The 
Camp was fired at on sev¬ 
eral occasions and it was 
not uncommon to have shots fired over 
the tops of vehicles as they travelled on 
the local roads. On two occasions, EME 
soldiers distinguished themselves under 
direct fire. 


Our tour of duty in Bosnia was, to say 
the least, unusual. We found ourselves 


in an area of the world trying to help 
people who only five short years ago had 
been our enemies. The training that we 
had once conducted so we would be 


prepared to meet them in battle was now 
being put to a much more positive use as 
we aided them as mem¬ 
bers of UNPROFOR. 
Those six months were a 
true test of our ability to 
carry out our duties in the 
most trying and difficult 
circumstances that most 
of us have ever faced. 
Every single person per¬ 
formed to the best of his 
or her abilities one hun¬ 
dred percent of the time. 
Because of this the equip¬ 
ment of the Battle Group was kept oper¬ 
ational and the LdSH(RC) Battle Group 
was one of the most effective UNPRO¬ 
FOR units within Bosnia. ♦ 


The second occasion was during the last month of our tour when MCpl 
Rodger Gauthier and Cpl Dave Johnson (again!) were dispatched to recov¬ 
er a Cougar with a blown engine on the Serbian side of OP Papa about 
three kilometres from camp. Just prior to passing through OP Papa they 
were informed that artillery was impacting in the area and they should pro¬ 
ceed with hatches down. Upon arrival at the casualty they got the crew of 
the Cougar into the back of the Bison MRT and in the process of doing this 
heard the distinctive sound of artillary passing over head. Observers at OP 
Papa could see tracer rounds just missing the two Canadian vehicles. 
MCpl Thornton and Cpl Johnson hooked up the A-Frame to the Cougar in 
record time and returned to the safety of OP Papa. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE SOME HIGHLIGHTS OF OUR TOUR: 


Sgt Terry Lawrence and his Supply Technicians in SPSS worked many long 
hard hours issuing parts and reorganizing the first and second line accounts so 
that we could have the flexibility to respond to any situation. With over 5600 
line items as well as a supply line that stretched 400 km to CANLOGBAT and a 
further 3000 km to Canada many miracles were performed. During our six 
months we down sized our spare parts holdings twice and rescaled so that we 
were holding fifteen days spares on wheels and the remainder in Sea Containers 
ready to move if required. 

WO Frank Jutras was responsible for the Vehicle Production group. He and his 
band of merry mechs always had their hands full. He set up an intensive vehicle 
inspection program that allowed us to conduct complete 1134 and 1136 inspec¬ 
tions on all the vehicles in the Battle Group. The repair bays were never empty. 
They were also responsible for providing recovery services which led to many 
interesting tasks including the recovery of a Pakistan BTR 70 which was twenty 
meters down the side of a mountain. 

Third line maintenance tasks. One instance of this occurred when 17 Engr Sqn 
developed a critical shortage of 32 Tonne Steyr Dump Trucks. Three of four 
were VOR, one with a blown engine, one with a bent frame and the third with a 
crushed cab. All three vehicles were BLR and the delay in receiving replace¬ 
ments would have been unacceptable. So we obtained permission to carry out 
third line repairs to construct two serviceable vehicles from the three unservice¬ 
able ones. MCpl Jean Despres was placed in charge of this project and within a 
week and a half we had two serviceable dump trucks. Another example of third 
line repair was the requirement to rebuild one Fiat Mini Van transmission from 
two. Again MCpl Despres was in charge of this project and through his skill and 
technical knowledge kept another vehicle on the road. 

The Ancillary Section led by WO Gerry Crocker was a continual hive of activity 
as they tried to stay ahead of monumental work load they had to contend with. 
Normally the Weapons Technicians go to the ranges, but not in Bosnia. There 
they had to design and build a small arms zeroing range in the middle of the 
Maintenance lines. This range became known as the the 'Thunderdome' because 
of the extremely loud echos heard throughout the entire building, including the 
living accomodations for the majority of the Battle Group. The Weapons 
Technicians were not only kept busy with their own repair duties, personal 
weapons zeroing at night, but the Battle Group also conducted several live fire 
range practices in the Kisilyak Pocket while we were there. The test firing of all 
weapons systems including crew served weapons, vehicle weapon systems, and 
mortors was conducted in two stages. During the first all the Machine Guns were 
fired and during the second all the main weapon systems in the Battle Group 
were fired with the exception of the 82mm Carl Gustav. 


Sgt Steve Bristow and his Fire Control System Technicians were always busy 
with either sights, field wiring, photocopiers, or the infamous TOW Under 
Armour. Prior to our arrival there the TUA had sat untended for approximately 
six months. Our Colonel had plans for them and wanted them yesterday. A lot of 
hard work and ingenuity went into making those systems serviceable and keeping 
them operational. 

The Materials Section under MCpl Pat Puddifant was on many occasions our 
Ace in the hole as they manufactured numerous spare parts and fittings. Many 
vehicles that had seen rough usage and accident damage were quickly repaired 
and placed back on the road. Of particular note was the repair of cracks around 
the support arm mounting area of the Ml 13 hulls and the manufacture of new 
pivot points for the bucket of a Front End Loader. During what little spare time 
they had they devoted a lot of energy into improving the overall comfort of the 
entire Camp. 

Sgt Dave Tilley's crew in the Telecommunications Section was another section 
which performed many miraculous feats as they attempted to keep the myriad of 
communications and audio visual equipment they were responsible for functional. 
A particular challenge which faced them was the installation of a 524 Set into the 
Commanding Officer's Armoured LandRover (affectionately dubbed the 'Irish 
Rover'). This was particularly difficult because it was a police pattern armoured 
vehicle with a 12 volt system and we were not allowed to breach the integrity of 
the armour to mount the radio or the AMU. Through a lot of hard work, skill, and 
ingenuity the Colonel got his radio. 

The Components Shop under MCpl Jim Savoy had their work cut out for them 
with hundreds of heaters, generators, chainsaws, etc which had to be serviced and 
inspected. To add to their workload was the added responsibility of inspecting all 
the trailers in the Battle Group as well as the repair of our growing fleet of 
Mountain Bikes. These bikes saw hard service as they transported the amp 
Security Roving Patrol around camp and on numerous occasions up and down 
several flights of stairs. 

The Control Warrant Officer, WO Anthony Walton, was kept extremely busy run¬ 
ning a combined first and second line control office as well as keeping on top of 
all the reports and returns demanded by higher headquarters, both Canadian and 
UN. Sgt Donna Monkhouse was extremely happy as she was able to combine her 
passion for shopping with her duties as the LPO Sgt. She unearthed valuable 
sources of supply for much needed parts for the heavy engineer equipment as well 
as proving to be the only source of supply for spare parts for the European pattern 
vehicles. It seemed as though almost every second garage in the area of Visoko 
was a machine shop and Sgt Monkhouse was able to set up contracts for the man¬ 
ufacture of many fittings and hydraulic hoses. 
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CANBAT 1-1 PPCLIMAINT PL, ANCILLARY 



by Cpl JJ. Leger 

E ME Branch Ancillary in Croatia! 
What can be said about the few of 
us living on the line in sunny 
Rastevic? Well, for starters, we can 
remember the Great Photocopier Fiasco 
with all of CANBAT l’s photocopiers sit¬ 
ing in a sea container outside of the FCS 
shop waiting for parts which may or may 
not show up before we are rotated back 
again. And we can remember the 
weapons inspections which started in 
April and ended, or are they done yet? 
What about the sewing machines? The 
welders had it easy though, their work 
just never ended. 

The acronym FCS has taken a new 
meaning “Fix Copier Soon”. With four 
techs and a Sergeant we had our hands 
full. Repairing everything from genera¬ 
tors, so the OP’s could have cold water 
in the refrigerators, to Maint PI washers 
and dryers. The expression “adapt and 
overcome” fit well as parts for most 
equipment were non existent or very 
slow in coming. 

Weapons section tended to be the pla¬ 
toon joe-job section. Throughout the tour 
you could watch Wpn Techs hard at 
work building platoon canteens, or dig¬ 
ging drainage ditches. This created for 
them, a very stressful tour and at odd 
times they would go berserk and start 


firing C-6 rounds at Transport PI lines. 
These occasional tests would give all of 
Adm Coy a chance to practice radio pro¬ 
cedures and call in a ShotRep. 

Mat Section was kept extremely busy 
repairing vehicle body problems. 

It seemed that every vehicle was in dire 
need of having fenders welded back on, 
or APC ramps straightened. Their big 
moment of glory came when the water 
line exploded at Kakma, Croatia. With 
Flak jackets, helmets, and torches in hand 
they reported to fix the ‘break’, then 
immediately realized that the Serbian 
Nationals were not going to allow anyone 
in to repair what took them quite a bit of 
effort to damage. After a few days of 
negotiations, our fine fighting welders, 
trying not to get shot at, were able to 
move in and restore the water line. 


lending his, or her, specialty we were able 
to lower all the various VOR rates and 
lessen each others workloads making life 
in Svetti-Roc, and later Rastevic, a lot 
more comfortable for every one. Thanks 
go out to FCS section for Satellite instal¬ 
lation and Video repair, Weapons Section 
for the French Fry Maker, Mat Section for 
helping us all with tool construction and 
building modifications. A fine job by all 
EME techs on a very difficult, and busy 
mission. 


Arte et Marte ♦ 


CANBAT 1 Maint PI location in Gracac prior to the move to Rastevik. 


A Czech T-55 Mine Clearer which has 
received some welding repairs by 
MCpl Mclssac and Cpl Lindsay (notice the 
T-55 ARV on the left of the Mine Clearer). 


Ancillary Section was able to supply 
much needed expertise for 1 PPCLI 
and Maintenance Platoon. With all sec¬ 
tions working together 
as a team we were able 
to complete the tour and 
all tasks assigned to us 
with a high degree of 
professionalism and 
some fun as well. 

With each EME soldier 
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CANBAT 1-1 PPCLI MAINT PL 



by MCpl M. Cole 

A s I sat in the airport in Montreal, 
waiting for my airplane to whisk 
me back to Calgary, I couldn’t 
help but notice all the “normality” that 
surrounded me. How all the people 
appeared to be so friendly and outgoing. 

I began to wonder if life in Canada could 
have been similar to life in the Former 
Republic of Yugoslavia (FRY) before 
the civil war. This Op Harmony Roto 4 
narrative starts with our flight to FRY. 

Somewhere over the Atlantic Ocean on 
our way to Croatia the CO of 1 PPCLI 
was giving a last minute O’group to the 
Coy OC’s, informing them of the approval 
to implement the setting up of a Zone of 
Separation between the Croatians and 
the Serbs. Little did we realize at the 
time just how much work that would 
mean to us, THE TECHNICIANS. 

Upon landing in Zagreb, Croatia, we 
donned our Flak vests, grabbed our 
weapons and helmets and boarded the 
buses for what we “thought” would be 
our home for the next six months. 

During the ride to Gracac, CANBAT l’s 
HQ provided some of us with our first 
real glimpse of the senselessness and 
inhumanity which civil war brings. Not 
one town or village along the way was 
left untouched. Our hearts were sad¬ 
dened by the futility of it all, yet at the 
same time, if you could look through all 
the destruction and violence there was a 


tranquil beauty which graced the 
countryside. 

Upon entering the front gates of Gracac 
we were greeted by the “Van Doo’s”. 
Once we cleared in at the head shed and 
sorted out all of our kit we were loaded 
into the back of the MRTs and whisked 
away to Maintenance and to what would 
soon become known to us as “THE 
SWAMP”! That night we were given 
first class treatment by the outgoing 
Tech’s with a large BBQ. As it was only 
one o’clock in the afternoon “Calgary” 
time we thought it appropriate to indulge 
in a little inter-unit camaraderie. 
Unfortunately for us new guys the jet lag 
didn’t kick in until about 6 am Yugo 
time, oh well we had three days left to 
do the hand over. 

The next few days were spent going over 
our equipment, signing for our vehicles 
and generally just getting to know the 
Admin Coy Area, which at the time was 
spread over a fifteen kilometre radius. 

My first trip over the mountains entailed 
a 180 kilometre round trip drive through 
some not so friendly towns. This proved 
to be an experience which would 
become all too familiar over the next 
several months, as this was the area in 
which the Rifle Companies were located. 


All in all the hand over proceeded with 
minimal difficulty and we were quite 
anxious to assume control. With our 
spirits and expectations set high we 
thought we were able to accomplish any¬ 
thing, and the looks on the Van Doo’s 
faces told us we had a lot to learn, unfor¬ 
tunately for us this learning experience 
would not be long in waiting. 

At the beginning of our second week in 
country all feelings of this being “just 
another tour” came crashing down when 
news arrived of what would become our 
first of three critical mine accidents. An 
Ml 13A2 had rolled over an anti tank 
mine, blowing the second and third road 
wheels off and splitting the seam under¬ 
neath. Luckily no one was killed and the 
Battalion breathed easier. As you can 
well imagine; blast blankets and sand 
bags became a hot commodity shortly 
after that. 

As I mentioned earlier with the cease 
fire mandate finally being signed the 
infantry were faced with a taxing job of 
establishing OP’s, manning check points 
and providing roving patrols. APC’s 
were averaging 1200 to 1500 miles a 
month, MLVW’s hauled sand bags up 
small mountains continuously day in and 
day out for weeks on end and the 


1 PPCLI Maint PI, CANBAT 1 - M113A2 
which received extensive mine damage being 
backloaded to Canada via BATLOGCAN. 


MCpl Cole tuning up a TUA, CANBAT 1 ROTO 4, Apr - Oct 94. 
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HLVW’s hauled rations and fuel 24 
hours a day. All this adds up to a lot of 
mechanical failures for a thinly stretched 
Maint PI. Our work day would com¬ 
mence at 0730hrs and finish around 
2200hrs that night, with the exception of 
the Coy MRT’s and duty recovery teams 
who would often work late into the night 
providing that much needed support to 
the Battalion. Within the first three 
months we had completed 48 x 2nd line 
work orders, 2800 x 1st line jobs 
totalling some 13440 hours of direct 
labour. Little did we realize that this pace 
would not diminish, even with the VOR 
rate steadily dropping each day. 

We were given the order to move on a 
Friday morning in early July with the 
CO’s expectations of us being opera¬ 
tional again in four days. As always Mr 
Murphy was with us for the next couple 
of weeks as we transported all equipment 
needed to run an operational workshop 
over the mountain to our new home - 
“Rastevic”, better known to the troops as 
“The Toxic Waste Dump!” with the 
exception of a 60 Ton crane being writ¬ 
ten off, a broken stinger on our HLVW 
wrecker and the ET trying to catch flying 
bullets with his toes, everything seemed 
to go well with the move. 

Within two weeks of arriving at our new 
camp, Maint PI was able to set up a good 


workable shop and kill the VOR rate by 
a tremendous amount, no small feat as 
we were working without shelter in +45 
degree Celsius heat from sun up until 
sun down. At night, for a break from our 
regular jobs, the CSM allowed us to 
build bunkers and lay out nine square 
kilometres of concertina. The motivation 
was seriously starting to fade for this 
kind of employment, that is until the 
Serbs decided to give us a wake up call 
late one night. They fired a B-40 Rocket 
at our POL dump, just missing one of 
the trucks. Let me tell you for the next 
couple of weeks we couldn’t get our 
hands on enough sand bags or wire. 

Shortly after our arrival at the new loca¬ 
tion, we were graced with the presence 
of the civilian DEW team from Ottawa, 
who were sent over to install a protec¬ 
tion enhancement system on the sides 
and bellies of our APC’s, “bolt on 
LEGO” is what it looks like. We would 
all like to thank the boys who stuck it 
out over there as we’re sure your work 
will save lives. To MWO Almon, we 
hope you didn’t spend Christmas there. 

Celebrating the 50th Anniversary in 
Yugoslavia was probably a lot less 
exciting than the Curling Bonspiels in 
Petawawa or Gagetown and I’m sure not 
as much fun as the National Celebration 
Weekend in Borden, but what it lacked 


in excitement it made up for in pride. As 
Maint PI was doing their job in an oper¬ 
ational theatre, thousands of miles from 
home we couldn’t help but reflect back 
to what it was like in Europe in 1944 for 
the RCEME Techs. I’m sure they would 
have enjoyed a day off with a bit of the 
suds flowing freely. So that is what we 
did, and let me say many a glass was 
raised in a proud tribute to the founders 
of our branch. 

In closing, I’d like to take this opportu¬ 
nity on behalf of Maint PI to thank 
everyone in 1 Svc Bn who provided us 
with some valuable support, without a 
doubt you made our lives that much eas¬ 
ier. Secondly, I’d like to extend a well 
earned thank you to our Supply tech 
who worked flawlessly and never com¬ 
plained about the coffee shop set up in 
SPSS. To each and every member of 1 
PPCLI Maint PI for their untiring effort, 
even in the face of extreme stress, for 
their ability to laugh even when there 
was nothing to laugh at, and for their 
unselfishness, dedication and devotion 
to duty I’d like to say thank you. 

Together we have made our tour a little 
easier and a lot more memorable. 

Arte et Marte ♦ 



Recovering the 60 Ton crane at our new camp, Rastevik Jul 94. 
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SHALOM FROM UNDOF ON THE GOLAN HEIGHTS 


by MCpl W. O’Regan 

n 15 and 16 Oct 1994, the 
Austrian Battalion held their last 
Ausbatt March of the year. The 
Ausbatt March is a forced march compe¬ 
tition that follows the Ausbatt patrol 
routes along the Area of Separation 
(AOS) between Israel and Syria. This 
competition is open to all personnel serv¬ 
ing in UNDOF. The march takes two full 
days and covers a distance of 45 km’s, 
most of which is on trails up steep 
inclines. The march starts at Ausbatt 
position 27 which is located on the 
outskirts of the war destroyed city of 
Quneitra in Syria. The march finishes at 
the Ausbat position on the top of Mount 
Hermon, which is the highest mountain 
in the region. Mount Hermon is also the 
highest U.N. position in the world. The 
goal of the march is to complete the 
45 kms and arrive at the top of Mount 
Hermon as a team on the second day. 

Our secondary goal as Maintainers, in 
celebration of the EME 50th year, was to 
fly the EME flag at the top of Mount 
Hermon. 

Day one was an early (0530 hrs) start for 
us, as the majority of us are camped on 
the Israeli side, and we had to cross 
through the Area of Separation to join 
our colleagues at position 27. We arrived 
with lots of time to enjoy some fine hos¬ 
pitality from our Austrian hosts. With 
some quick words of wisdom from the 
CO of Ausbatt we were roaring and 
ready to go. The terrain on this day was 
mostly flat with some inclines as we cov¬ 
ered 24 kms. Along the way we met up 
with many local shepards wondering 
what we were trying to accomplish. 

None the less they offered us their best 
wishes. The Austrians provided us with 
lunch and numerous water points spread 
across the day’s journey. The day came 
to an end at position 10, where there was 
lots of food and cheer, together with 


Austrian social melodies! We all stayed 
there until supper, then made the bus ride 
to Camp Faouar, where it was an early 
night to bed. 

On Day Two we were up at 0300 hrs for 
breakfast, then we rode up the hill to 
position 10, in the Austrian version of an 
“RCR” bus. The march on this final day 
started at 0500 hrs. The terrain today 
would dictate our pace, lots of steep ver¬ 
ticals on dangerously narrow and rocky 
goat trails. This came with some breath 
taking views of Israel, Syria, and 
Lebanon. The weather was cool with an 
intermittent light rain to make the trails 
slick. Lunch was at a place called the 
Bully-Garage located at Hermon Base. 
This was the last stop before the push to 
the top. Those last kms were the hardest 
of all the march, the fatigue of both days 


set in as well as the cool and damp 
weather not to mention the blisters. We 
all had the same thoughts of “where is 
the top” and “will this ever end”. Trying 
to keep everybody motivated was a job 
on its own; the benefits of team work 
pay off. Those feelings quickly leave as 
the top is in close view; nothing could 
stop us now. The feeling of crossing that 
finish line was one of an overwhelming 
sense of pride and accomplishment, as 
the first Canadian team across was one 
from Maintenance. Our EME flag flew 
high and proud that day as we all gath¬ 
ered around for that long awaited picture. 

To those who have Ausbatt Marched 
before, we join you in a silent toast and 
to those in the future, that aspire to the 
top, the challenge awaits. ♦ 



Masalam, from the top of Mount Hermon. 
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EME IN THULE 


“Maybe I can shove this over a few feet and 
line it up better. ” 


Fitting up the K-25 in Thule. “It goes in fight there, Master-Corporal. 


by MCpl D.H. Rector and 
Cpl W.A. Davie 

£ £ EME is always where the action is” 
describes our Branch exactly. Last 
September for a few weeks the 
action was in Thule, Greenland where 
Exercise Boxtop 2/94, the annual resup¬ 
ply of Alert, was on. A K-25 Loader was 
sent from Winnipeg to Thule for the pur¬ 
pose of loading and unloading large 
amounts of cargo destined for Alert. 

Although the main support centre for 
Alert has recently been shifted to 
Winnipeg, Edmonton still had the exper¬ 
tise so we were sent to Thule to assem¬ 
ble and maintain the loader during the 
operation. When the operation was over 
we disassembled it for transport back to 
Winnipeg. In addition we maintained 
two forklifts and a small fleet of 
vehicles. 

Except for one day of wind and rain, the 
weather at Thule in September this year 
was great. Corporal Davie actually con¬ 
sidered the weather warm enough to 
walk to and from the TOW club one 
night in a t-shirt! 24 hours of daylight 
for the first week and a half, with some¬ 
thing resembling a very short night set¬ 
ting in for the last 3 or 4 days. The air 
being so clear up there, the Greenland 
icecap looks to be about 15 miles away 
when, in fact, it’s actually about 30 
miles. The scenery was great, no trees, 


lots of rocks, and the occasional Archie 
(arctic fox) running about. 

During Exercise Boxtop there were about 
10-12 flights per day going to Alert, each 
with a 4-hour turnaround. So the loader 
was used quite frequently. We stayed in 
the combined crew quarters and quite 
enjoyed our first night’s stay in our new 
accommodations which was the building 
linen closet! (This is an old DEW-Line 
station that has been around since the 
1950s. So things were OK, but a bit aus¬ 
tere.) 

Our workshop consisted of all the room 
we could use in a hanger, our toolbox, a 
K-25 fly-away kit, and a wing and a 
prayer. Of course EME perseverance and 
ingenuity did help. 

All in all it was an interesting 2 weeks, 
we even found time to visit the TOW 
Club, once or twice! During our stay the 
hospitality shown to us was second to 
none. We made a lot of new friends and, 
as usual, exchanged many addresses with 
our new friends. 

Arte et Marte ♦ 
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REQUIEM - THE CLOSURE OF LETE 


by LCol S.R. Poole 
INTRODUCTION 

n February 22, 1994 the Federal Government 
announced the closure of LETE as part of massive 
infrastructure reductions in the Department of National 
Defence (DND) to meet budget constraints. For those who had 
to use LETE services, and to the people of LETE, the decision 
could not be understood. After all, the CDS had just awarded 
the CF Unit Commendation to LETE for its support of UN 
Operations, the LETE Strategic Planning process was about to 
turn in 35% of its operating budget with no reductions in ser¬ 
vice levels, the Land Software Engineering Centre had just 
been transferred to LETE and the Orleans site face-lift of over 
$40 Million was less than seven years old! How could this 
happen and what have we lost? 


Journal highlighted the Ml 13 APC gunshields as one example. 
LETE was the centre of expertise for Land Forces Test and 
Evaluation (T&E), including Reliability, Availability, 
Maintainability and Durability testing. This “heart of LETE” 
allowed DGLEM LCMMs and PMs to meet the directive of 
DND Policy P23/86 whereby all new or modified military 
equipment requires independent T&E to assure compliance 
with specification and function in the interests of safety, effec¬ 
tiveness and efficiency of life cycle support. The most recent 
example was the LSVW RAMD testing that identified serious 
faults with the truck - saving at least $50 Million over the life 
cycle of the vehicle! 

LETE provided “one stop shopping” including easy access, 
assurance of capability for operations and a fully integrated 
service capability. 



LETE HISTORY 

LETE evolved from three separate organizations - the 
Canadian Army Signals Engineering Establishment, the 
Engineering Stores Development Establishment and the 
Vehicle Experimental Proving Establishment (VEPE) - with 
VEPE beginning as early as 1942 in Orleans, Ontario. In 1958 
these units were disbanded and transferred as part of the Army 
Development Establishment (ADE). ADE was redesignated 
the Army Equipment Engineering Establishment (AEEE) in 
September 1961. In April 1967, the Canadian Naval Electronic 
Laboratory and a mobile support equipment section from the 
Central Experimental Proving Establishment were incorporat¬ 
ed and AEEE was redesignated as the Land Engineering Test 
Establishment (LETE). In 1988 the Maintenance Techniques 
and Repair Parts Scaling Divisions from 202 Workshop Depot 
were moved to LETE. The last change was short lived as the 
Land Software Engineering Centre became part of LETE in 
November 1993. LETE disbanded 1 September 1994. 


STRATEGIC MANAGEMENT 

In June 1993, LETE had just been through another review, 
the “Assistant Deputy Minister Engineering and Maintenance 
(ADM EM) Field Units Rationalization Study”, aimed at 
reducing by an average 23% of personnel. LETE was judged 
by an independent consultant to merit a far lower cut of only 
13% because of its relative efficiency and heavy workload in 
support of UN Operations. Indeed, LETE was augmented by 
almost 20% at the time of the study to meet capital program 
requirements. 


SUPPORTED SYSTEMS 

SYSTEM 

WORK EFFORT 

VEHICLE SYSTEMS 

38% 

WEAPONS/STANO 

33% 

COMMUNICATIONS/EW 

15% 

SUPPORT EQUIPMENT 

13% 


WHAT LETE DID FOR THE LAND 
MAINTENANCE SYSTEM 

LETE provided the full range of engineering services for 
every equipment technology in the army. All tasks were esti¬ 
mated and costed and the workload was measured by labour 
and procurement funds. Tasks were prioritized and LETE pro¬ 
vided a secure, operational response to Land Forces equipment 
engineering requirements. The CDS CF Unit Commendation 
was awarded to LETE for the completion of over 50 United 
Nations operational tasks under strict timelines; a recent EME 


ENGINEERING FUNCTIONS 

SYSTEM 

WORK EFFORT 

INTEGRATED LOGISTIC SUPPORT 

24% 

TEST & EVALUATION 

23% 

SOFTWARE SUPPORT 

21% 

DESIGN & DEVELOPMENT 

10% 

FABRICATION 

10% 

INVESTIGATION 

9% 

INSTALLATION 

3% 
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A BISON on the 60-degree Slope. 



A COUGAR on the Chassis 
Dynamometer. 



A GRIZZLY in the Swim Tank. 



The K.J. Rodgers Building with the Indoor Range in the background. 


A strategic assessment was undertaken: 

Climate - resource constraint and the value of DND would 
continue to be questioned. The perception was strong 
that industry could do anything cheaper and better than 
government. 

LETE Strengths - the people of LETE possessed a strong 
body of corporate knowledge and skills, including understand¬ 
ing of the client. LETE produced high quality work. The facil¬ 
ities and terrain of LETE were first class with little upkeep 
required. 

LETE Weaknesses - UNDE difficulties continued to bring 
LETE to the attention of senior management. The Land 
Forces were ill informed about the role of LETE and the 
direct client of LETE, DGLEM, often questioned the bureau¬ 
cracy of accessability and the sense of urgency of LETE on 
lower-priority tasks. LETE did not possess the resource man¬ 
agement/production culture developed for the workshops of 
the Land Maintenance System (LMS) or being espoused 
under Defence 2000 or even DelegAAT. 

LETE developed a Strategic Planning approach that included 
the whole unit, including the Unions, (sound like TQM!) that 
would attack the weaknesses and build on the stengths, while 
retaining the perspective of the climate we were in. The Unit 
Strategic Objective became “Proven Value” and the Task 
Management Process was fully “re-engineered” to satisfy the 
client and to allow for task officer “empowerment”. A radical 


“restructure” was initiated based on an in-depth functional 
analysis, which would have returned a third of the LETE oper¬ 
ating budget to DGLEM with no reductions in service levels. 
Along the way the UNDE Local and management difficulties 
were ironed out and LMRCs began again after almost two 
years of an absence of discussions - grievances were with¬ 
drawn and reduced to zero. All this in five months; just when 
we were to start our “marketting” - too little, too late. 

WHAT WAS SAVED - A SALVAGE OPERATION 

Not everything was lost, but we were into a salvage operation. 
The Budget ‘94 backgrounder issued to the public noted that 
core, essential functions of LETE would have to be retained 
and subsumed in other organizations. The next two months 
were spent with an independent consultant reviewing the 
LETE Business Case, with the proviso that LETE facilities 
had to be eliminated from DND. The consultant used LETE 
production information and cost estimates, including its total 
operating budget. In fact the consultant used the LETE func¬ 
tional breakdown and management approach for its detailed 
analysis. 

The three main questions to be answered were; what functions 
were essential, what resource levels were required for those 
functions and what would be the cost effective service deliv¬ 
ery mechanism. It did not take long for the consultant to vali¬ 
date all LETE functions as essential, with the exception of 
the Reference Fleet of vehicles required by LCMMs. The 
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consultant also agreed 
very closely with the 
resource levels LETE had 
recommended. The key 
issue became that of ser¬ 
vice delivery - how could 
you maintain an in-house 
capability without infra¬ 
structure (remember the 
proviso)? The only solu¬ 
tions were to relocate what 
remained of LETE, or 
contract it out. A hybrid 
was developed by the con¬ 
sultant which leaves: 

Software Engineering - to 
be retained as is (currently 
operates as a GOCO) at 
Tunney’s Pasture Ottawa. 

ILS Repair Parts Support - to be retained in-house as part of 
DLES in Hull. 

ILS Maintenance Techniques - to be retained in-house co¬ 
located with CFSEME to have access to equipment. 

T&E - functional control to be retained by DLES, but the 
actual function to be contracted out. 

Remaining Functions - contracted out under direct control 
of LCMMs and PMs. 

In sum, fifty person years and six million dollars in annual 
contract funds (90 equivalent person years) were required 
for essential ET&E from the O&M budget on an annual 
basis, with project offices to allocate what is necessary from 
capital funds. The contract funds required were based on 
LETE costs as contractors could not demonstrate lower 
costs. The LETE functions still exist, but they have been 
largely decentralized in DGLEM - albeit contracted out. 



Testing in the Electro-optics Lab. 



A TOW Under Armour on the 
Indoor Range. 



The LETE Flag Party at the Closure Ceremony, Sgt Williams 
(Wpn Tech), WO Gagne (Veh Tech), Sgt Green (Sup Tech). 


CONCLUSION 

LETE was selected to be the first to close as part of the DND 
reduction process from Budget ‘94. An official Closure 
Ceremony was held September 1, 1994 and a small facility 
closure group remained behind into December to clear supply 
accounts. Hopefully, we will have learned some lessons in the 
Closure of LETE that will help us face the resource con¬ 
straints and rapid change of the future. As I see it the key 
lessons are: 

Politics - cultivate a network to keep informed of political 
concerns and weigh these factors heavily in the decision 
making processes. Take time to educate senior leaders and 
political figures. 

Client Education - make sure the “client” knows what is 
being done for him and never take him for granted. 

Business Approach - learn and implement the basics of run¬ 
ning the organization like a business, with total costs identi¬ 
fied by your functions and services. 

Labor Omnia Vincit ♦ 



Handover of the LETE Unit Flag (DGLEM Field Unit) by 
BGen V. Pergat DGLEM to LGen R.N. Fischer Sr ADM 
(Mat) at the Closure Ceremony. 



The 1993 DGLEM Award was awarded to LETE. 
BGen V. Pergat DGLEM present the Award to 
LCol S.R. Poole commanding Officer of LETE. 
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CANADIAN FORCES TECHNICAL SCHOOL (1969-1995) 



by Capt R.D. Eddy 

A s a result of the ‘94 federal bud¬ 
get, the Government of Canada 
announced the closing of 
Canadian Forces Technical School (CF 
Tech S). The history of this institution 
will thus officially end on 31 Aug 95. 
The training provided by CF Tech S will 
henceforth be conducted by the CF 
School of Electrical and Mechanical 
Engineering in Borden, and the CF 
School of Communications and 
Electronics Engineering in Kingston. 

In Jan 68, the Honourable Leo Cadieux, 
Minister of National Defence, 
announced on the recommendation of 
General J-V Allard, then Chief of the 
Defence Staff, the intention of the 
Department to establish a school to pro¬ 
vide basic training in various technical 
trades in French for Francophone service 
personnel. He later presided over the 
opening of the Canadian Forces 



BGen Pergat talks to Pte Kovacs during the 
last graduation on 2 Dec 94. He is accompa¬ 
nied by Maj Frenette, Cmdt CF Tech S, and 
Capt Eddy, OC Veh Coy. 


Technical School at CFB Saint-Jean on 
15 Apr 69. This was the first trade 
school specifically designed to provide 
Francophone service personnel with 
technical training in their mother 
tongue, thereby making it possible for 
Francophone recruits to pursue a reward¬ 
ing career in the Canadian Forces - 
something which, until then, had 
required a thorough knowledge of 
English. 

The first course targeted the trade of 
Radio Technician and the first trainees 
graduated on 28 Nov 69, after complet¬ 
ing the basic electronic and communica¬ 
tions courses as well as a course on the 
equipment. This basic course was later 
replaced by a program founded on a 
completely new concept in the Canadian 
Forces: the Performance Oriented 
Electronics Training course (POET). 
Students from the following trades 
underwent training at the School until 
1994: 

065 Naval Weapons Technician 

221 Radio Technician 

222 Terminal Equipment Technician 

223 Teletype and Cipher Technician 
231 Radar Technician 

332 Marine Electrician 

431 Electro-mechanical Technician 

521 Integral Systems Technician 



BGen Pergat presents Pte Racette with the 
“Honour Student ” trophy which was given to 
the top overall student on each QL3 Veh Tech 
course. This trophy is now on permanent 
display in the Mega at St-Jean Garrison. 


Ecole Technique 

Des Forces Canadiennes 

1969 - 1994 


Commandants 


Major P.E. Morneault, CD 

Sept. 68 - mai 1969 

Major P.H. Lavoie, CD 

Juil. 69-juil. 1970 

Major F.M. Bourassa, CD 

Juil. 70-juin 1973 

Major R.G. St-Aubin, CD 

Juil. 73 - juil. 1975 

Major J.M.M. Charron, CD 

Juil. 75 - aout 1977 

Major Y. St-Laurent, CD 

Aout 77 - aout1979 

Major J.J. Plante, CD 

Avril 79 - aout 1981 

Major J.P. Dagenais, CD 

Aout 81 - juin 1982 

Major J.E.S. Sirois, CD 

Juin 82 - juil. 1985 

Major M.A. De Maurivez, CD 

Juil. 85 - juil. 1987 

Major J.G. Dessurault, CD 

Juil. 87-juil. 1990 

Major J.H.E.M. Lajoie, CD 

Juil. 90-juil. 1993 

Major J.R.C. Lacroix, CD 

Juil. 93 - juil. 1994 

Major J.G.M. Frenette, CD 

Juil. 94 - 

Adjudants-MaItres 

Adjudant-maitre J.P. Champagne, CD 

1969 - 1970 

Adjudant-maitre J.F.M. Lapensee, CD 

1970 - 1971 

Adjudant-maitre R. Dinelle, CD 

1971 - 1972 

Adjudant-maitre J.H. Jones, CD 

1972 - 1975 

Adjudant-maitre R. Pelletier 

1975 - 1976 

Adjudant-maitre J.D. Leclerc, CD 

1976 - 1977 

Adjudant-maitre F. Desjardins, CD 

1977 - 1981 

Adjudant-maitre J.R. Comeau, MMM, CD 1981 - 1984 

Adjudant-maitre C. Briere, CD 

1984 - 1986 

Adjudant-maitre G. Therrien, CD 

1986 - 1989 

Adjudant-maitre S. Gregoire, CD 

1989 - 1994 

Adjudant-maitre J.J.P. Cyr, CD 

1994- 


524 Communications and Radar 
Systems Technician 

541 Photographic Technician 
551 Instrument Electrical Technician 
572 Air Weapons Systems Technician 
714 Medical Laboratory Technician 
724 Dental Equipment Technician. 

On completion of the POET course, most 
trainees were assigned to the schools at 
CFB Borden and CFB Kingston to attend 
QL 3 courses in their respective MOCs. 
Since it was formed, the CF Tech S 
Electronics Coy has conducted the POET 
course for over 5600 students, a great 
many of them Francophone technicians 
from the 430 MOCs. 

CF Tech S has also conducted the Veh 
Tech 411 course in Hangar H-104 since 
its official opening on 15 Nov 71. The 
first trainees received their diplomas on 
28 Jan 72: they were qualified QL 3 and 
ready for their first posting to an opera¬ 
tional unit. Since then, Mechanical Coy 
has conducted over 160 courses for more 
than 1800 Francophone technicians of 
the Regular Force and approximately 
300 from the Reserve Force. The final 
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graduation was held on 2 Dec 94 with 
BGen V. Pergat, the Branch Advisor, as 
guest of honour. 

The mandate of the School was expand¬ 
ed in Oct 92 to provide computer train¬ 
ing in French for service and civilian 
personnel of the Quebec area. Since 
then, this section has trained over 3500 
students at the Saint-Jean facilities as 
well as at most of the bases and units in 
the province. 

After more than 26 years of existence 
and with considerable pride in having 
accomplished its mission, the Canadian 
Forces Technical School will officially 
close on 31 Aug 95. The closing cere¬ 
monies were conducted on 20-21 Apr 95 
with many VIPs including the Colonel 
Commandant of the EME Branch, Col 
M.C. Johnston, and the EME Branch 
Chief Warrant Officer, CWO A.E. Rest 
as well as several former members of the 
School present. With two distinguished 
guests on the reviewing stand - Col Paul 
Morneault, the first Commandant, and 
CWO Jean-Paul Champagne, the first 
School Sergeant-Major - the current 
members of the CF Tech S paraded one 
last time before a sombre crowd of 
guests, parents and friends. 

Maj JG Frenette, the last Commandant 
of the School, concluded the ceremony 
by presenting Col Aitchison with the 
symbolic key to CF Tech S. Those pre¬ 
sent were then transported to the J.-V. 
Allard Building (Megaplex) for the 
unveiling of a commemorative stained- 
glass window portraying the history and 
preserving some memories of the 
School. 

The staff of CF Tech S consistently man¬ 
aged to meet all challenges and fulfil its 
role in an admirable manner. Its demise 
will leave a great void in the hearts of all 
the staff members and trainees who have 
passed through it. Current and former 
members may take pride in their accom¬ 
plishments over the 26-year existence of 
the School. 

Statistics obtained from the records 
of the CF Tech S and compiled by 
Maj JG Frenette, Cmdt) ♦ 



First Graduating QL3 Veh Tech course. Pte Cyr, front row, was also the last School 
Sergeant-Major. 



Last graduating QL3 Veh Tech course at CF Tech S. From left to right: Pte Racette, 

Pte Laplante, Cpl Fortin, Cpl Prud’homme, Sgt Tremblay (Crse Godfather), Pte Tremblay, 
Cpl Tremblay, Cpl Arsenault, Pte Villeneuve, Pte Kovacs. 








by Lt(N) Doug Maybee, Training 
System Public Affairs Officer 


k . 1 


T raining System was prepared for 
this closure, having conducted a 
business case analysis into the 
cost-effectiveness of moving the train¬ 


ing function from ETFC and spreading 
it between CFSCE and CFSEME. Both 
schools concluded that there was no 
requirement for any additional installa¬ 
tion or expansion costs to accept the 
new franco training tasks as they have 
been conducting training in both official 
languages since the early ‘80s. On May 
1st, CFSCE began its first francophone 


basic electronics qualifying course and 
on June 1st, CFSEME began its initial 
francophone first level vehicle mechan¬ 
ics course. 

In a very general sense, the cost savings 
are tremendous. In terms of the reduc¬ 
tion in military positions, the salary 
savings alone total more than $1.5 mil¬ 
lion. Only three civilian clerical posi¬ 
tions are affected by the closure, two of 
which were term employees. After tak¬ 
ing into account the cost of the move, 
overall savings are expected to be 
around $1.4 million. ♦ 
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THE AIRBORNE MAINTENANCE PLATOON 


by Capt D.H. Duncan 

he history of the Canadian 
Airborne Regiment’s Maintenance 
Platoon has been characterized by 
a stout work ethic and the ability to revel 
in the achievements of their labours. 
Many fine maintainers have looked sky¬ 
ward to the blossoming canopy and have 
known the relief of being able to run off 
the drop zone. But these are the unsung 
heroes of Regimental success. Mission 
effectiveness has had much to do with 
their labours without recognition. 

Many weekends and evenings have been 
spent in the workshop to ensure the 


operational fitness of Regimental equip¬ 
ment. In the Arctic, many a cold, cold 
night was passed rejuvenating generators 
and stoves, while in the desert or jungle, 
the dust and humidity made repairing 
drop-damaged equipment much more 
interesting. However, these are the 
memories that will forever ring vivid. 
These were the days that built deep and 
faithful friendships, made and confirmed 
under canopy. 

Let it not be forgotten that this platoon 
has not only done maintenance, but also 
much paratrooping, supplying 
Jumpmasters, Drop Zone Controllers, 
Aerial Delivery Riggers and even 



ANOTHER DAY AT THE OFFICE 


he green light goes on, time to go 
to work. You step out of a 
Hercules Aircraft into complete 
darkness at 800 feet (AGL). WHAM! A 
130 knot blast of Arctic air knocks you 
around like a rag doll. You don’t really 
notice the temperature change from plus 
18 to 60 below - you’ve got things to 
do. As you look back, framed between 
your toes, a CC-130 leaves you behind 
in the night sky. One one-thousand, two 
one-thousand, three one-thousand, four 
one-thousand, “Check Canopy!” It’s a 
full moon, so you don’t have any trouble 
seeing one of the most beautiful sights 
above the earth - a perfectly deployed 
canopy. You look all around, hands high 


on your risers ready to pull a slip should 
you and another jumper get too close. 
Good! No one around, the nearest chute 
is 15 meters away. 

Hundreds of Paratroopers descend to an 
unforgiving drop zone, no time for mis¬ 
takes. Silently, they go through their 
drills, the clink of equipment hooks and a 
muted “slip away” reach your ears. You 
are now at 400 feet, release your waist 
band, get a good grab of your shoulder 
load, take another look over your ruck 
sack making sure the path is clear. The 
snow falls up around you, another 
reminder of how fast you’re dropping. 

Off goes your shoulder load, your rifle 



Parachute Instructors for Regimental use 
on deployments. This soldiering, along 
with the difficult maintenance tasks, has 
made this unit one of the most challeng¬ 
ing, but most rewarding, maintenance 
organizations to serve with in our mili¬ 
tary. It has also fostered many of the 
best tales to be told in the old canteen. 

To all maintainers that have served with 
the Regiment, Airborne Maintenance 
wishes you only the best of memories. 
Gentle winds and soft landings. 

Arte et Marte / Airborne! ♦ 


and snowshoes now dangle beneath your 
feet. You can make out the faint shad¬ 
ows of parachutes drifting over the snow 
covered ground. You are now at 300 feet, 
the cold is getting through to your hands. 
Numbly they search the area beneath 
your reserve for the familiar feel of your 
quick release hooks. After what seems a 
great deal of fumbling, you find them - 
and a good thing too because you’re 
below 200 feet! You push your equip¬ 
ment quick releases and your 60 pound 
ruck and shoulder load drop 14 feet on 
your PELS line and stops with a sharp 
tug on your harness. Your 380 pounds 
total weight is now spread over 45 feet 
of air from Apex to rucksack. 
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Looking at the ground slide beneath your 
feet, you determine that you’re drifting 
straight backwards. Reaching high on 
your risers, you twist your body side¬ 
ways into the direction of travel. The 
ground is coming up fast. Your shadow 
comes to meet you: feet and knees 
together, chin in, arch the body, hands 
high on the risers. Try to relax! Stay 
Loose! THUNK! (Your equipment), 
WHAM! (Your body). Your 40 second 
para descent is over and so begins anoth¬ 
er day at the office for the members of 
the Airborne Maintenance Platoon. 

Not all of our days begin with this fun, 
and it is very unique to see your MOSV 
or 5/4 MRT slide out the back of a 
CC-130 at a 1000 feet and descent 
under three 100 foot parachutes. That of 
course is only if you’re lucky to get your 
MRT; the usual mode of travel seems to 
be your feet. (By black Cadillac?) Ours 
is a fast paced schedule with a priority 
placed on Physical Fitness and Combat 
readiness. Here you are reminded that 


you are a soldier first and a technician 
second. 

The Airborne Service Commando is 
responsible for giving the Airborne 
Regiment it’s ability to move fast, well 
equipped and with confidence. 
Maintenance is the largest platoon in the 
service support commando. It is much 
like other first line maintenance platoons, 
but here the members are all volunteers 
and have duties that are unique to the 
Airborne. 

Not knowing what role or environment 
the Regiment may be called for means 
the Airborne holds a large number of 
light wheeled vehicles, a variety of spe¬ 
cialized engineering equipment and an 
extensive oversnow fleet. This tends to 
keep the vehicle technicians very busy 
with constant 1134 inspections and an 
ongoing VOR line-up. Being a Light 
Infantry Para Unit, all weapon and opti¬ 
cal equipment are Para dropped and 
manpacked everywhere you can imagine, 


providing the weapon, FCS, and material 
technicians with their share of problems. 

These mechanical challenges, combined 
with the physical demands, make this a 
unique place to work, and also makes for 
a notable experience. 

(CRACK-THUMP!) On 23 January 
1995 (Black Monday), the Airborne 
Regiment was removed from the Order 
of Battle. It seemed and felt like our 
efforts had all been in vain. The rest is 
well mediatized history. 

Now that the Regiment’s Colours are 
retired, the Supply and Maintenance 
Platoons will spearhead the Regiment’s 
last mission, the closure and turn over 
of equipments. Even though it’s the end 
for the Canadian Airborne Regiment’s 
Maintenance Platoon, we look forward to 
the next chapter where EME Paratroopers 
will have their place. Fair winds and 
soft landings. 

Arte et Marte / Airborne! ♦ 



Airborne Maintenance Platoon 1995 (from L to R) 


Front Row: Cpl Reddick, MCpl Muranetz, SgtBelisle, Capt Duncan, WO Dieleman, Sgt McNicholl, MCpl Atkinson 
Middle Row: Cpl Langille, MCpl Westholm, CplRaby, CplSavignac, Cpl Taylor, Cpl Turcotte, MCpl Montreuil, Cpl Daley, Cpl Vollbrecht 
Rear Row: Cpl Tremblay, Cpl Lavoie, Cpl O’Sullivan, MCpl Walhin, Cpl Crawford, MCpl Walsh, Cpl Wilson, MCpl Easton, Cpl Manuel 
Missing: MWO McDonald, WO Bendell, Sgt Picco, MCpl Kendall, Cpl Lavigueur, Cpl Talbot, Tpr Hite 
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PETE THINKS GREEN 


6y Capt J.T. Weaver 

O n the south shore of Lake St. 
Pierre, a widening of the St. 
Lawrence River, exists the Proof 
and Experimental Test Establishment 
(PETE). It is found just outside of 
Nicolet, Quebec and is about 20 km from 
Trois Rivieres. At this point, I’m sure 
most members of the EME Branch have 
one of two thoughts going through their 
minds - either “So What” or “So that’s 
where this PETE place is, but what do 
they do there?”. 

For those of you who had the latter 
thought, here goes. 

PETE was established in 1952 to cope 
with the large volume of contract accep¬ 
tance testing (proofing) associated with 
the weapons and ammunition production 
in support of the Canadian effort in the 
Cold War and the Korean War. The site 
was ideal for this task as it was centrally 
located between the principal Canadian 
ammunition factories in Valcartier and 
Le Gardeur and the large calibre weapon 
production facility in Sorel. 

Since that time, the facilities and capabil¬ 
ities of PETE have been expanded and 


upgraded to stay current with the testing 
demands associated with the technical 
advances made in weapons and ammuni¬ 
tion. Due to its unique combination of 
location, facilities and expertise it has 
also become involved in testing products 
as diverse as fire fighting foam, personal 
protection, anti-terrorist equipment and 
remotely piloted vehicles. It also pos¬ 
sesses an Environmental Simulation 
Facility that is approved for explosives 
testing. 

Projects that PETE has been involved 
with recently include proof firing of the 
Ml09s after they have completed R&O 
at 202 Workshop, proof firing of 105mm 
artillery and 105mm tank ammunition, 
and environmental testing of the Eryx 
missile among others. 

So that explains what they do. But what 
does this have to do with Thinking 
Green’? Is PETE about to become an 
Army Test Establishment or what? No, 
the ‘Green’ I’m referring to is Directive 
P5/92, the National Defence Policy on 
the Environment. As a result of this poli¬ 
cy, it was announced by the Minister of 
National Defence in August 1992 that an 
Environmental Project would be under¬ 
taken at PETE. This project would be 


like no other in DND because the man¬ 
date of PETE, coupled with its location, 
is like no other in DND. It would consist 
of these four segments: 

Recovery of fired projectiles - The 
Impact Area PETE uses for much of its 
firing is a portion of Lake St. Pierre. 
During summer firing, some of the 
rounds fired come to rest on the lake bot¬ 
tom (the vast majority of which are inert) 
which is a scant 3 to 5 metres from the 
lake surface. Through the use of a suit¬ 
ably equipped water platform, the spent 
projectiles will be located and recovered. 
(Use of small water craft not suited to 
this task has proven most inefficient, thus 
the need for a larger, more suitable craft 
which can also be used for range control 
and other purposes.) During the winter, 
when the Impact Area is frozen over, 
these spent projectiles are also located 
and recovered using oversnow vehicles 
currently within PETE’s holdings. 

Containment of fired projectiles - Where 
possible, inert large calibre projectiles 
will be fired into stop butts as is current¬ 
ly done at PETE with smaller calibre 
rounds. 

Noise Management - Through the use of 
noise monitoring and prediction systems, 
information will be provided to allow for 
suspension of testing if provincial/federal 
noise ceilings would be exceeded as a 
result of the munitions/weapons testing. 

Noise Abatement - Where possible, large 
calibre rounds will be fired through a 
special gun muffler to minimize the 
occasions when there is a possibility of 
noise ceilings being exceeded. 

So much for the official preamble. 

What’s actually been accomplished to 
date? 

After the prerequisite Technical 
Specification writing, along with the col¬ 
laboration of various agencies in NDHQ 
and PWGSC, the fruits of the labour (and 
taxpayer dollars) have started to become 
apparent at PETE. 



Aerial view of PETE, arrow indicates the site of the gun muffler. 
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In September 1994 the vessel to be used 
for the recovery of fired projectiles from 
Lake St. Pierre was delivered. This 
vessel, known unofficially as the Jean- 
Robert Pinard, is named after the origi¬ 
nal boat pilot at PETE. The craft was 
manufactured by Chantier Navale of 
Matane, Quebec. Training of the pre¬ 
sent boat crew was carried out this past 
fall prior to freeze-up of the lake. In 
1995, projectile recovery in earnest will 
commence, with the aid of a GPS and 
perhaps a modified magnetometer to aid 
the search. 

The next major segment of the Project 
has been to acquire a Noise 
Management system. Working on this 
sub-project has revealed that: 

• Predicting the weather is a breeze 
compared to measuring and predict¬ 
ing noise propagation; and 

• Measuring and predicting noise 
propagation is expensive! 


The Noise Abatement system is being 
manufactured for DND by Wright Malta 
Corporation of Ballston Spa, New York. 
This company has built a number of 
these gun mufflers and is currently using 
one in tests on the U.S. Army’s 155mm 
Liquid Propellant Gun. 

Before the Editor of the EME Journal 
gets inundated with mail, I will answer 
the burning question before it is asked - 
Will this gun muffler be fitted to the 
Ml09 or any other large calibre gun in 
the CF? No, it will not. It is suitable to 
support the test and eval¬ 
uation role of PETE only. 

Furthermore, it is esti¬ 
mated that 70% of the 
large calibre ammunition 
testing done at PETE 
will be done using this 
muffler and projectile 
stop. Ear defenders will 
not be required by test 
personnel firing rounds 
through the gun muffler 
since the blast noise pre¬ 
sent when a large calibre 


round is fired will be greatly reduced (to 
about 70 dB at a distance of 300m from 
the gun!). 

So by now, you should have a good idea 
of what goes on at PETE and what 
‘Thinking Green’ means to them. Next 
time you are in the area, drop by. Mr. 
Leonard Desfosses, the Superintendent 
of PETE, welcomes all visitors. Just 
tell him you are there to see the biggest 
muffler in Canada. ♦ 



This Noise Abatement 
system is the largest 
item within the PETE 
Environmental Project 
and consists of a large 
calibre gun muffler (pic¬ 
ture a pistol silencer and 
expand in all directions 
by a factor of about 100) 
and a projectile stop for 
inert, large calibre 
rounds. Although con¬ 
struction of the system is 
not complete as of writ¬ 
ing this article, the gun 
muffler has been 
installed on its concrete 
foundation (a story in 
itself) and acceptance 
testing is scheduled for 
late February 1995. 



For the reasons listed above, it has sub¬ 
sequently been decided to purchase 
some up-to-date hand held noise moni¬ 
tors only, at this time. The need for a 
full blown Noise Management system 
will be re-evaluated later in the year, 
once the Noise Abatement system is 
installed. 


The craft to be used for the recovery of fluid projectiles, 
the Jean-Robert Pinard. 


The gun muffler being put into place on its foundation. 
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HIGH VOLUME LOW PRESSURE 
SPRAY PAINT SYSTEMS 


by MWO G.R. Chartrand 

A s awareness of our environment 
grows, DND is constantly 
examining new alternatives 
and solutions to overcome pollution. 

A major concern is the health and safety 
of the professional spray painter and his 
work environment. One of the principal 
causes of concern is the excessive over¬ 
spray from conventional high pressure 
spray guns. 

Conventional guns use air pressures 
between 50 and 100 psi to deliver their 
product, the pressure increases as it is 
forced through the narrow passages and 
creates turbulence within the gun. This 
turbulence causes the product to explode 
at the nozzle as the paint and air meet 
and mix. This violent mixture creates 
undirected overspray and generates a sig¬ 
nificant loss of paint which ends up on 
the painter and in the filtration systems. 

Conventional spray guns can waste 60 
to 75% of the coating material through 
overspray by inefficient atomization. 

All fluids, especially paints possess an 
element of surface tension and cohesive¬ 
ness that prevents easy atomization. 

If the fluid encounters restrictions or 
obstacles, it requires greater pressures 
to accomplish atomization. The secret 
to efficient atomization lies in using the 
least amount of force and energy to 
deliver fluids and provide consistent 
transfer efficiency. 

Transfer Efficiency (TE) is defined as 
the amount of paint sprayed onto a part 
compared to the amount of paint lost to 
overspray and bounceback. A high TE 
means very low amounts of overspray. 

Overspray contains harmful and danger¬ 
ous chemicals known as volatile organic 
compounds (VOCs). Solvents are prod¬ 
ucts which contain high levels of VOCs. 
In four litres of paint, the amount of 


VOCs can vary from 1.3 
to 1.9 kg depending on 
the additives used to obtain 
coating requirements. 

Studies have found 
that guns using 60 
to 100 psi of air 
have a 30 - 40% 
transfer efficiency 
and that 60 - 80% 
of the paint is lost to 
booth filters or left in the 
atmosphere and potentially 
absorbed by the painter’s respira¬ 
tory system and skin. How do we stop 
the waste? 

Industry’s answer to this is the High 
Volume Low Pressure (HVLP) spray 
gun. It was discovered that by lowering 
the forward velocity of the atomized 
paint stream, overspray and bounceback 
were reduced by up to 80%. In other 
words, we use the same amount of paint 
on the item but eliminate the waste. This 
was accomplished by redesigning the 
interior of the gun and components to 
improve laminar air flow, lower turbu¬ 
lence, decrease air pressure requirements 
and increase transfer efficiency. 

To demonstrate the difference between 
systems, compare the amount of material 
required to paint a car using a high pres¬ 
sure (HP) and HVLP system. Using HP 
equipment, approximately four litres of 
material are required at an average trans¬ 
fer efficiency of 33%. One third is 
applied to the surface and two thirds 
(2.66 litres) of the paint is wasted. 

With HVLP equipment, only 1.8 litres of 
paint are required for the job at a 73% 
TE. Thus .5 litre is wasted compared to 
2.66 litres using the HP system. That’s 
an 81.2% reduction in wasted paint and 
emissions! 



This example 
shows that by using 
HVLP equipment we 
can save more than 
50% of the coating mater¬ 
ial and reduce spray booth 
maintenance by over 80%. 

This includes filter disposal, replacement 
filter costs in dry filter systems, water and 
sludge disposal costs in wet filter booths, 
strippable coating costs, protective cloth¬ 
ing and respirator element costs just to 
name a few. By using HVLP these hid¬ 
den costs can be reduced by 20% to 25%. 

A more realistic example of cost savings 
can be seen when painting a Leopard 
Tank undergoing complete overhaul. The 
vehicle requires approximately 166 litres 
of paint and primers at a cost of $2200 
that could contain up to 71kg of VOCs. 

If we achieve maximum savings using 
HVLP we would save $1100 and reduce 
VOCs by 36.5kg per vehicle. These sav¬ 
ings help to offset the cost of conversion 
to HVLP. The cost recuperation can be 
obtained after spraying as little as 40 to 
50 litres of paint. 
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During the past three years, the LCMM 
for paint equipment has been examining 
and testing various HVLP systems. The 
system chosen for the land element was 
the Accuspray Series 10 spray gun. This 
gun has many unique features, the most 
prominent is the light-weight composite 
two piece body that gives us access to 
the internal working mechanism, seals, 
springs and passageways. If the fluid 
passageway becomes blocked or a parts 
breaks or jams, we simply open the gun 
and correct the problem. Previously if 
the gun body was severely damaged, the 
only course of action was to replace the 
entire gun. With Accuspray we simply 
order the two body halves and transfer 
the internal parts to the new body. The 
cost of these parts is less than $50. 

The best feature of the Accuspray is the 
portable turbine systems that operate on 
110VAC 15 amps power. These turbines 
are coupled to the non-bleed Series 10 
gun and will provide exactly the same 
results as the compressor fed guns. The 
units are small and lightweight (20 kgs) 
and can be easily stored and transported 
to locations where compressors are not 
available. These units will apply almost 
all types of paint from automotive to 
house-hold latex paints. They will prove 


invaluable when deploying in situations 
such as Yugoslavia or Cambodia. 

The series 10 gun is also very versatile, 
and will adapt to any system. We can 
use the gun on a compressor system or a 
turbine using either a standard paint cup, 
2.5 qt cup or with a pressure pot system. 
This means that the gun used in the shop 
can be taken to the field. A single HVLP 
gun can paint a car, provide unique fin¬ 
ishes such as stippling on wood or metal 
finishing, can be used to do airbrush 
work, or be used for catalyst application. 

One question often asked is “Yes, we 
save money on the paint but will our 
maintenance costs increase because of 
the new technology?” The answer is no! 
Inexpensive part kits, access to internal 
parts, and innovations such as two piece 
composite bodies and changeable Delrin 
tip needles are just a few examples of 
parts that could extended gun life almost 
indefinitely. 

But the real savings is to the environ¬ 
ment, every time we use HVLP, we 
reduce the amount of paint wasted; we 
decrease the output of VOCs by more 
than half; we reduce hazardous waste 
and we improve the work environment. 


This increases our productivity, lowers 
costs and helps us “green” our shops. 

The introduction and acquisition of new 
products such as the HVLP spray guns 
and new products like the high solid 
waterbased paints are prime examples of 
DACME’s commitment to finding envi¬ 
ronmentally friendly equipment to meet 
our daily needs. 

The search for newer and better equip¬ 
ment is very time consuming and some¬ 
times very difficult. We must examine 
all possibilities that can increase our pro¬ 
ductivity, improve cost effectiveness and 
quality of life no matter how mundane 
or elaborate they seem. The task seems 
simple, but it is like mating elephants: 
we have to get someone excited then we 
make a lot of noise during the concep¬ 
tion stage, then we have to be very 
patient because it then takes years before 
we see results. 

High Volume Low Pressure spray equip¬ 
ment is here and is meeting and surpass¬ 
ing many new technical and environ¬ 
mental criterias. What remains is the 
hardest phase, getting the equipment to 
the user. Complete NSN listings are 
available from the LCMM. ♦ 


ANSWERS TO FREQUENTLY ASKED QUESTIONS: 


• DLES 2-3-4 has changed the 
D06-102 scales 

• The HVLP guns are paid for by the 
supply system and can be ordered to 
replace old guns 


• A National Individual Standing Offer 
(NSIO) is in place with a value of 
$100 000 per year for two years 

• CFSEME has completed the first QL3 
course with training on HVLP systems 
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A VERY SPECIAL RECOVERY MISSION 


by Maj C. Turmel 

n june 19th and 20th 1993, the 
Montreal International Air Show 
took place at the St-Hubert’s 
airport. The show had for its main 
attraction the Thunderbirds from the 
US Air Force with their FI6 jets. The 
Thunderbirds are a spectacular organiza¬ 
tion which transports their technical sup¬ 
port team on board a Starlifter airplane. 

After many fantastic aerobatics from the 
Thunderbirds during this weekend, the 
FI6 jets left St-Hubert in the morning of 
monday June 21st, 1993. At the begin¬ 
ning of the afternoon, after everything 
was put away in the Starlifter, the techni¬ 
cal support team was confortably installed 
for the departure. The plane started to 
move on the taxi ramp. Suddenly, the 
asphalt gave away under the weight of 
the plane and ended up in a precarious 


situation. The belly of the plane was 
almost touching the ground because the 
wheels of the landing gear under the 
wings had sunk 18 inches approximately 
into the ground. At that moment, the 
pilot evacuated the plane. They off 
loaded the plane and emptied the fuel 
tanks to reduce its weight. They 
increased the pressure into the cylinders 
of the landing gear under the wings to 
increase the distance between the belly 
and the ground. 

After a few unsuccessfull attempts to 
free the plane from its precarious situa¬ 
tion using its engines, a recovery team 
was called in. The team arrived the 
same night on board another Starlifter. 

It contained recovery and repair equip¬ 
ments but no tractor since they were told 
that there was one available. Tuesday 
morning, the recovery team started to 


work and removed the pieces of broken 
asphalt around the wheels, levelled the 
ground and installed metal ramps to 
facilitate the recovery. Recovery cables 
were then installed. When everything 
was ready, the tractor was called in and 
they started to pull. After two unsuc¬ 
cessfull trials, the recovery team leader 
stopped everything. 

At this moment, BFC Montreal’s B 
Maint O who was observing the situation 
presented himself to the american recov¬ 
ery team leader. After indicating that we 
had wrecker available that could help 
him, he accepted our help. It is at this 
point that our recovery team came into 
action under the direction of CWO 
Pelletier. 

At this point, the HLVW wreckers from 
the B Maint Section and 51 Svc Bn were 
positioned. After evaluation, it was 




Cpl Charest and Sgt Demers control the speed of winches. 
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decided to use the tractor to anchor both 
wreckers since we did not want to break 
the asphalt with the spades. 

As the weight of the plane was evaluated 
at approximately 80 tons, we used an 
indirect pull of 2:1 from the winch of 
both wreckers. This installation permit¬ 
ted a pull of 60 tons per wrecker, there¬ 
fore a pull of 120 tons total. After lower¬ 
ing the spades and installing the support¬ 
ing plates, pully and cables, everything 
was ready for a last check. 

After a verification of all cables anchor 
points on the plane by the American 
team leader and an in depth verification 
of our cables anchor points on the ameri- 
can cables, everything was ready to start 
the recovery operation. 


move and the metal plates under the 
wheels started to fold. A few minutes 
later, the Starlifter was easily pulled from 
its precarious position, much to the relief 
of the pilot and the recovery team of the 
US Air Force. 

When the wheels of the landing gears 
were on the concrete, the winches were 
stopped and a rapid inspection was done 
on the landing gear. Following the 
inspection, the tractor completed the 
work by pushing the Starlifter on the 
concrete. They reduced the pressure in 
the cylinder of the landing gear under the 
wings. Subsequently, the plane was 
moved, refueled and loaded with all the 


Thunderbirds’ support equipment. A few 
hours later, the Starlifter took off. 

This recovery was very interesting since 
it implicated American and Canadian 
military personnal who were able to 
form an effective team. Due to the coop¬ 
eration between the American Air Force 
and elements of the Canadian Forces 
Electrical Mechanical Engineering, the 
biggest recovery task of BFC Montreal’s 
Maintenance Section was a success. 

In conclusion, congratulations to all and 
we can say: mission completed. 

Arte et Marte ♦ 



The crucial point of this recovery was to 
make sure that the two winches pulled 
simultaneously so as not to put too much 
stress on either of the landing gears. 
Gently, the two winches were put in 
operation and the tension increased in 
the cables. After a few seconds, under 
the eyes of all support crew of the 
Thunderbirds, the Starlifter started to 


The tension in the cables is released. 
Sgt Demers controls the winch. 


The tractor is getting in place. We can see the tracks of the landing gears. 
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SECOND ANNUAL EME HOCKEY CHALLENGE 


by 12 Wing EME Squadron 

he Second Annual Electrical and 
Mechanical Engineering Hockey 
Challenge was held at 12 Wing 
Shearwater Arena on the afternoon 
of 25 January 1995. 

Yes, the event does sound fairly 
grandiose, however only two teams par¬ 
ticipated in this “fun-filled” event. 
Essentially, the two workshops in the 
Halifax/Dartmouth area played against 
each other to decide who was number 
one in hockey. 

The two contenders were none other than 
CFB Halifax Electrical and Mechanical 
Engineering (BEME) Section led by 
Major Marco “we came for the beer” 
Turingia, and 12 Wing Electrical and 
Mechanical Engineering (EME) 

Squadron led by Captain Juan “Red 
Light” Escobar. 


The wild rush of anticipation was appar¬ 
ent in the crowd as the two teams, vying 
for the prestigious right to be number 
one, took to the ice, or fell on it in 
some cases. 

There were lots of surprises in store for 
both teams. First, it was duly noted by 
all that MCpl Shaun Saunders of BEME 
had improved his skating skills immense¬ 
ly. He could actually turn without using 
the boards for changing direction. 
Lieutenant Phil “Crash” Comeau, who 
played goal in the second period for 
Halifax, displayed his goaltending 
prowess by letting in 8 goals of which 
two he felt, as he put it, should not have 
counted because he was “not ready” - go 
figure! Cpl Tim “I try not to let the 
score upset me” Lightowler, the other 
goalie who played for Halifax in the first 
period, had the same problem too but at 
least he looked like he knew what he 
was doing. 


Both teams played a hard fought game, 
although only two penalties were called 
during the whole game. Was this due to 
the great officiating of Capt Gene Walsh 
and P02 Dave Duffy from Maritime 
Command, or was the fact that they 
missed most of the stuff going on behind 
the play - we’ll never know. 

In the end, led by an 11 goal perfor¬ 
mance by MCpl Bruce Dearing, 12 Wing 
EME Sqn triumphed over CFB Halifax 
BEME Section by a score of 17 to 6. 

(In the interest of good sportsmanship 
the word triumphed was used instead 
of slaughtered). 

Overall, a good time was had by all. Will 
there be a rematch? Only time will tell. 
One thing is for sure, it is highly unlikely 
that you will see any of these guys in the 
NHL anytime soon. 

Arte et Marte ♦ 




The two contenders. 
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SEA COMPANY EME 



by Capt P.J. Lee 

T he East Coast activities celebrat¬ 
ing the 50th Anniversary of 
RCEME was to take participants 
on an adventure that few of us would 
ever imagine. LCol John Morrison was 
the G4 at LFAAHQ in Halifax, when he 
conceived the idea to get as many 
Atlantic Area EME people involved in 
the spirit of the anniversary celebrations, 
by sailing a Navy vessel from Halifax to 
Gagetown, and hopefully return. The 
sailing vessel, for those of you who are 
not aware, was the STV (Sail Training 
Vessel) TUNA, which is a 36ft C&S 
yacht that sleeps six. The idea was to sail 
the ship from Halifax to Gagetown and 
return, with all command, navigation, 
sail handling, rope work, meal prepara¬ 
tion and routine duties being accom¬ 
plished by EME personnel. The object 
was to develop and improve our ability 
to survive and operate in an unfamiliar 
environment. It took many months to 
work out the reams of paperwork 
required to get approval for the “adven¬ 
ture exercise” and then to get approval 
from Maritime Command to allow the 
ship to participate in the event. Much of 
this work was accomplished by Capt 
Dave Sercerchi, who was G4 Maint 2 at 
the time. It was originally planned for 
LCol Morrison to skipper the ship, how¬ 
ever as bad luck and commitments 
would have it he was soon posted and 
unable to take part. 

The Navy then provided the ship and the 
Skipper (retired CPOl Jerry Bourgeois) 
the rest was up to the recruiting skills of 
the G4 Maint staff. We won’t get into the 
numerous difficulties encountered trying 
to get this exercise off the ground as you 
would wonder as we did, how it was 
ever accomplished. The word got out to 
as many EME people as possible and the 
response was overwhelming, however 
decisions had to be made, as an experi¬ 
enced mate and navigator would be criti¬ 
cal to the success of the operation. This 


The crew members of Exercise Atlantic Bluebell were: 


CREW # 1 

CPOl (Ret) J. Bourgeois 
Capt P.G. Logan 
Capt R.E. Sibley 
Lcol (Ret) D. Lordly 
Maj (Ret) E. Morrisey 
Cfn W. Briddle 


CREW # 2 

CPOl (Ret) J. Bourgeois 
Capt PG. Logan 
Capt R.E. Sibley 
Maj W.A. Mac Donald 
WO D.R. Peddle 
Cpl E.J.J. Simpson 
Cfn A. Leblanc 


is one reason why we have such volun¬ 
teers as Capt Sibley (a Logistics Officer 
at LFAAHQ) taking part. He is a dedi¬ 
cated individual who put in a great num¬ 
ber of hours assisting our staff, thereby 
ensuring the success of this adventure. 
Finally the crew was established and it 
was indeed “multi-element”, as it con¬ 
tained elements of the Navy, the 
Logistics, retired EME personnel, EME 
militia and of course Reg Force EME. 
Because of the time involved and num¬ 
bers of volunteers, it was necessary to 


split the journey into two phases. Phase 
one would take the ship form Halifax to 
Gagetown, where a crew change would 
take place and phase two would sail the 
ship back to Halifax. 

An organizational meeting was held at 
LFAAHQ on Friday 9 Sep and then 
familiarization sails on the STV TUNA 
took place Saturday and Sunday, provi¬ 
sions were taken on board and Exercise 
Atlantic Bluebell was about to begin. ♦ 
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The following excerpts were taken from the log of the exercise which were contributed by Capt Sibley: 


080812Sep. Depart HMC Dockyard under power, log reads 6040.2 
nautical miles, Queens Harbourmaster is notified by VHF radio. 
The weather is perfect, partly overcast, temperature 12 degrees C, 
wind light from the NW, visibility unlimited. We proceed down his¬ 
toric Halifax harbour, where for over 250 years vessels of every 
nation have sailed in both peace and war. 

110012Sep. Pennant Point set sail, two reefs in the mainsail and 
the #4 jib. Wind 18 KTfrom the NE, course 230 Degrees magnet¬ 
ic. This is CFN Wayne B riddle's first time at sea in a small vessel 
and his first time in a sailboat, he sits in the bow pulpit and guides 
the jib as it is raised. We put the bow under water twice while this 
is being done, a shocking introduction to sailing at sea but Wayne 
insists that the water is warm. 

172013Sep. Fire up the cast iron wind 
again (diesel engine), heading 
north. The evening meal is now 
underway and all hands look for¬ 
ward to it with eagerness....a 
small land bird flies onboard and 
promptly adopts CFN Briddle....it 
then hops onto his floater coat, 
tucks its head under its wing and 
sleeps for approx 1/2 HR on his 
lap. Wayne is then nicknamed the 
BIRDMAN. 

143914Sep. Secured along side at the 
Market Slip in downtown Saint John, 
engines off, 329 .7 nautical miles, 54 
hrs 31 min., I average speed just over 
kt., pretty good for a bunch of Pongos. 

Everyone wants ashore, but we tidy up 
ship before we wash and shave, put on shore going clothes to pre¬ 
pare for a short run ashore. The Skipper says, all to be onboard by 
1700 hrs as we are to pass through the famous reversing falls at 
1800 hrs this evening. Everyone was back on board early, excited 
about this next adventure. 

170014Sep. Engine on, cast off, Mate at the helm, Capt Gary 
Logan is from this area and has passed through the reversing falls 
many times in the past. All hands are on deck for this event, we 
arrive early and have a look, there are still some small whirlpools 
and the current appears to be flowing out at about 1 to 1/2 kt. This 
is it! We push our way upstream with little difficulty past sightsee¬ 
ing platforms, under two bridges and a large pulpmill on our port 
side. Once through this part of the river, we enter what must surely 
be the best kept secret in Atlantic Canada. A gorge, approx. 2 
miles long, twisting, narrow and with cliffs over 100 feet high on 
both sides. We are still in the City of Saint John but not a road 


and few houses to be seen, truly a magnificent sight. We decided 
to go to the Royal Kennebacasis Yacht Club to refuel and arrive 
there at 1825hrs. 

153016Sep. Gary goes ashore, the Col Comd’t. Col Johnston, is 
to arrive this afternoon and Gary is to meet him. But for the rest 
of us, the wind is up and this Army crew wants to sail, so, we 
carry on for another good hour sailing on the Saint John river. 

163516Sep. Anchor down, 9 ft, mud bottom. The crew clean up 
and prepare to go ashore and meet the Col Comd’t. This evening 
we are hosted to a BBQ at Gary’s sisters place on the river, 
enjoy the company of Col Johnston and Gary’s relatives. 

Tomorrow we are to depart early for 
a rendezvous at CFB Gagetown 
later in the day. 

150517Sep. We tie up at the 
Oromocto Boat Club, successfully 
completing the first phase of the 
exercise. At the jetty we are met 
by Capt Pat Lee, G4 Maint 2 
LFAA HQ, Capt Paul Murphy 
and and other representatives of 
Base Maintenance CFB 
Gagetown who greatly assisted 
in this exercise. We were all 
then introduced to the new 
crew for the second phase, 

WO Don Peddle, Cpl Ed 
Simpson and Cfn Gerry 
LeBlanc, Maj Bill MacDonald will join 
us in Saint John on Monday. 

071019Sep. Log 6536.3, engine on, we cast off for the reversing 
falls and our return to the ocean. Our time for slack water is 
1000 hrs. Breakfast on the way, we discover a leak in one of our 
water tanks which has completely drained it, we repair it and 
look for water. An attempt to enter a marina along the way 
proves futile because of our draft, so on to the City of Saint John, 
after another uneventful traversing of the falls, with the crew 
from phase one cheering us on from the shore. 

235919Sep. The middle watch. We are proceeding under jib 
and motor. At 0045 hrs we develop excessive vibration in the 
propeller shaft and have to shut the motor off. We suspect the 
propeller or the shaft bearing, we can use the motor to charge 
batteries but not for propulsion, so this is now a sailing venture 
plain and simple. We set the mainsail with one reef. During 
the morning watch we are able to steer 195Em and maintain 
a speed of 6 to 7 knots. 
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080021Sep. During the morning watch, the wind from the SSW, 
continues to drop and we increase sail again. As the wind contin¬ 
ues to fail the seas become calm and we are visited by dolphins 
who swim around the vessel, and we see giant Bluefin tuna feed¬ 
ing on smaller fish, probably mackerel, a really violent and fasci¬ 
nating thing to see. 

180021Sep. The wind has shifted again, now out of the NW and 
the weather reports are calling for a blow. We shorten sail and 
drive for some searoom to eastward. We hope to make Halifax 
sometime during the night. During the first watch the liner 
QUEEN ELIZABETH 11 passes to seaward of us. Lights, music, 
flashbulbs and quiet serenity, compared to the wet pounding we 
are making of it, oh well, 65000 tons vs. 9 tons, I guess that big 


lady doesn't even notice these 8 to 12 foot waves. The wind is now 
blowing out of the N at 30 to 35kt. 

080022Sep. A beautiful sail up the harbour, we are met by a launch 
from the boat shed asking if we want a tow in, the Skipper declines, if 
we have sailed this far we will sail the rest of the way. Breakfast, the 
last meal on board, and we sail right up to the seawall at HMC 
Dockyard. Secure alongside at 0940hrs. Exercise Atlantic Bluebell 
has been successfully completed. 

All members involved in Exercise Atlantic Bluebell are justifiably 
proud that they took part in celebrating the 50th Anniversary of 
RCEME in such a unique way. So ends the saga of “Sea Company 
EME”. ♦ 



EME BRANCH KIT SHOP 


We sell 


• Wine (red and white) 

• Wine labels 

(specify FCS, Mat, Veh, or Wpns) 

• Water-colour prints 


Statuettes by 
Col A.D. Gauthier: 

left - LEME statuette (depicts a Veh Tech) 
right - Weapons Technician statuette 


EME BRANCH KIT 
SHOT 


WO/Abjt George Jotinston 

(7 OS) 421-2 m FAX (70S) 42 S-WOO 


MAGAS1N DE 
F0VRN1MENT DE LA 
BRANCHE GEM 


HQ Blfcg A-71 CFB Borfren, Ow LoM-iCo 
FCEMFC QG Bat A-72. BFC Borben. On UM-tCo 
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EME News ... 


Medal of Bravery 


EME Strategic Plan Occupational Analysis (OA) 


His Excellency the Governor General 
of Canada, Romeo LeBlanc, presented 
the Medal of Bravery to Capt A.J. 
Collingwood on 23 Jun 95. On April 
19, 1994, Capt Collingwood, a UN 
military observer in Croatia, worked 
his way through an uncleared mine¬ 
field south of Plastovo to try to rescue 
a comrade severely injured during a 
mine clearance operation. He arrived 
on the scene to find the soldier lying in 
a pool of blood. Carefully making his 
way through the minefield, he discov¬ 
ered that the man was already dead. 
Capt Collingwood made his way back 
to safety and guided the medical team 
in recovering the body. 


Change of Branch Advisor 

The current EME Branch Advisor, 
BGen Marleau, has recommended the 
appointment of Col G.A Walsh as 
EME Branch Advisor. The appoint¬ 
ment will be effective 1 September 
1995. This action is in response to 
direction received from ADM(Per) to 
cap the Branch Advisor rank at 
Colonel. It is intended to retain the 
Branch Advisor appointment as a sec¬ 
ondary duty to the incumbent of 
Director Land Equipment Resource 
Management (DLERM) within the 
DGLEPM Division. 


The EME Strategic Plan was approved 
by the EME Senate. Presentations on 
the objectives will be made by OPIs at 
EX BLUEBELL. 


Mission Statement 

The EME Branch is dedicated to provid¬ 
ing high quality technical support to CF 
operations by providing a cost effective 
CF Land Engineering and Maintenance 
System. 


Maintenance Management System 
(Upgrade) Project 

The Workshop Management System 
(WMS) project has been cancelled this 
spring. A replacement product is to be 
fielded in Jul 96. Presently, commercial 
fleet management software packages as 
well as a home-grown solution devel¬ 
oped by Sgt MacNeil and Mr Thomas 
(EME workshop CFB Borden) are 
being investigated to provide the much 
needed workshop management tools. 
Concurrently, Capt Blouin is developing 
workshop and equipment performance 
software that will help highlight trends 
to the workshop commander and techni¬ 
cal staff at all levels. Call Capt Lincourt, 
PM MMS(U) at 997-9553 for more info 
or to communicate your suggestions 
and comments. 


Change of EME Branch CWO 

CWO W. Devlin was appointed Branch 
CWO as of 14 Aug 95. CWO Devlin 
is currently employed at DLERM in 
NDHQ. Congratulations. 


Who is where in DGLEPM 

To obtain the DGLEPM phone list via 
e-mail please contact the DGLEPM 
Orderly Room at K Cafferty@DLES 
2@DGLEM. For information on who 
is where, contact DLERM 5 clerk at 
997-9548. For information on equip¬ 
ment mapping, contact DLERM 4-2 
at 997-9479. 


The 400 series NCM occupations will 
undergo OA commencing Sep 95. 

Its purpose is to review the structure, 
training and employment of the 
Regular Force, Reserve Force and 
Mobilization occupations. The analy¬ 
sis phase is expected to conclude in 
Fall 1996 and the implementation 
phase to be ongoing until 1998. EME 
organizations may be requested to 
assist in the OA activities as comments 
and suggestions will be solicited. 
Questions should be directed to the 
DGLEPM OPI, Capt D. Bennett, at 
997-9521. 


Accreditation 

Ahuntsic College conducted accredita¬ 
tion of EME MOCs for administration 
and management content at CFB 
Borden in Jun 95. The evaluation of 
technical content is expected to be 
completed in Sep 95. The results 
should be included in the next edition 
of the EME Journal. Questions should 
be directed to the EME Branch 
Accreditation Coordinator, 

Capt D. Bennett, at 997-9521. 


Unit Commanding Officer 

LCol B.G. Wilson was appointed CO 
of 25 Svc Bn in Toronto as of APS 95. 
LCol Wilson is currently at G4 LFCA 
HQ. Congratulations. 


E-mail distribution 

To reach EME Officers in NDHQ 
via e-mail, use the list EMEO in 
NDHQ@DGLEM. To have your name 
added to this list please contact the 
SO EME. 
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